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LETTERS 


SINS OMISSION? 


Thank you for “Covering the Culture War” 
July/August). It’s excellent. want 
only expand Joe Conason’s list 
things that the press ought keep mind 
while tracking the religious right i.e., 
“Treat political stories political, not reli- 
gious” and “Demand full disclosure and 
accountability from religious right and 
their adversaries.” 

The press regularly scants host issues 
that cut close life, safety, health, and 
pocketbook, particularly corporate crime 
and misconduct, and the process also 
scants the widespread silence the clergy, 
the religious right particular, these 
same issues. 

electronic evangelists ever address the 
moral and religious implications for the 
who kills people perhaps including 
the preachers’ own followers know- 
ingly marketing unsafe products? who 
intentionally sells such products foreign- 
ers but not Americans? who deliber- 
ately exposes his employees avoidable 
health and safety hazards? I’d pleased 
any CJR reader could cite evidence that Pat 
Robertson other television preachers dis- 
cuss corporate crime and misconduct, but 
confess I’d also surprised hear that 
they do. Consider what was told 1985 
Rice University sociologist Dr. William 
Martin, former minister the Churches 
Christ, for book Any Cost: Corporate 
Greed, Women, and the Dalkon Shield: 


have listened radio and television 
evangelists for over twenty years. may 
have missed something, but can’t 
recall single instance their having 
addressed the issue sin crime 
malfeasance committed otherwise 
moral people consequence their 
occupational roles. 

For whatever reasons, they show little 
evidence being aware the structural 
factors for example, the need show 


profit, the desire keep improve 
one’s position the institution ... the 
distance between one’s decisions and 
those who are harmed them that 
cause permit otherwise moral man 
woman act immoral ways. 


“From Lynchburg, Virginia,” wrote 
Any Cost, “the Reverend Jerry Falwell 
leads the Moral Majority its crusade 
against abortion. Lynchburg, too, [A.H.] 
Robins made millions Dalkon Shields, 
thousands which caused spontaneous sep- 
tic abortions. Might Falwell have now 
found this grist for sermon?” Even today, 
nearly twenty years after Robins stopped 
selling the disastrously defective IUD, 
Falwell sermon the Dalkon Shield catas- 
trophe would surely worth hearing. And 
reporting. 

MORTON MINTZ 
CHEVY CHASE, MD. 


PAT THE BACK 


want congratulate your writers for 
grasping part the truth your Culture 
War package. applaud the efforts Larry 
Barrett and the others who cracked open the 
door intolerance and ignorance. 

Your articles did wonderful job 
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exploring the damage done labels. also 
provided important opportunity focus 
the need for better educated news 
media. 

While some the deficiencies were high- 
lighted, would like make fervent plea 
journalists: cover people faith with the 
same dignity and respect afforded other 
groups, like African-Americans, Hispanics, 
and Asians. Every group this country has 
been given the opportunity say who they 
are and how they would like identified. 
People faith should different. 

The media wouldn’t dream calling 
Mark Rypien “blocking back,” but there’s 
uncontrollable urge label every reli- 
gious speaker television “evangelist.” 
Evangelist title similar pastor, bishop, 
pope. It’s calling, not stereotypical 
stamp. 

The use labels and stereotypes can 
only reinforce bias and prejudice. reli- 
gious broadcaster, applaud your efforts 
bring breath fresh air into this debate 
and I’m hopeful journalists will now put into 
practice what was preached the series. 

PAT ROBERTSON 

PRESIDENT, THE CHRISTIAN COALITION 
CHAIRMAN, THE CHRISTIAN 
BROADCASTING NETWORK 
CHESAPEAKE, VA. 


WHEN LEFT NOT 
RIGHT 


Culture War Resource Guide unfortu- 
nately erred designating the American 
Civil Liberties Union member “the 
Left.” Though the ACLU’s Arts Censorship 
Project certainly committed thwarting 
censorship attempts the religious right, 
the project also has vigorously opposed the 
anti-pornography campaigns feminists 
such Catharine MacKinnon. Indeed, the 
ACLU general has opposed “politically 
correct” hate-speech codes and has consis- 
tently defended the First Amendment rights 
people across the political spectrum. 
corral the ACLU within list “Left” orga- 
nizations, though common misconception, 
ignores the many conservatives who also 
support our mission protecting 
Americans’ civil liberties. 

readers might also interested 
addition your list “Fast Study” 
books censorship. Sex, Sin, and 
Blasphemy: Guide America’s 
Censorship Wars, written Arts 
Censorship Project Director Marjorie Heins 
and published June New Press, pro- 
vides succinct yet comprehensive explana- 
tion the various forms censorship 
from obscenity prosecutions music-lyrics 
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labeling ideological restrictions gov- 
ernment funding programs. 

JON CUMMINGS 

WILLIAM BRENNAN 

ACLU ARTS CENSORSHIP PROJECT 

YORK, N.Y. 


CONSPIRACY, BUT... 


Your Culture War package showed remark- 
able insight. long journalists such 
Laurence Barrett are honest enough admit 
that the Christian right has been given 
superficial (at best) hearing the press, I’m 
not ashamed admit both status 
journalist and evangelical Christian. 

I’m often confronted fellow church 
members and asked about the perceived lib- 
eral and anti-Christian bias the media. 
There’s widespread conspiracy, reply, 
but the bias there. For the most part, the 
bias shows itself not slanted coverage 
religious groups and activities, but selec- 
tive coverage. Yes, Operation Rescue holds 
demonstrations, but also has new 
National Adoption project, which finds 
homes for so-called “unwanted children” 
and children.” 

Yes, the Southern Baptists bicker among 
themselves about nudity Baylor art class. 
But Baptist relief workers often 
beat the Red Cross the scene disasters. 


more 
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last gripe with point style: 
every other minority group the nation 
allowed choose its own label. However, 
the label “anti-abortion” has been affixed 
groups that have never referred them- 
selves anything other than 

ROY MAYNARD 
KINGWOOD, TEX 


WHERE DIVERSITY 
STOPS 


your Culture War package: After nearly 
decade working newspapers, it’s 
painfully clear that there’s one type 
diversity that far too many newsrooms aren’t 
interested pursuing. Journalists who 
believe higher power calls the shots this 
universe don’t seem have the world view 
required thrive this business. 

acknowledge that all write 
through the filter our experiences and 
opinions, shouldn’t difficult under- 
stand why those airily dismiss the 
“religious right” believe they can’t get 
fair shake from our profession. 

see only two ways recapture the neu- 
tral ground that Adolph Ochs believed jour- 
nalism should occupy. First, let’s rededicate 
ourselves reporting every point view 
accurately and fairly. And second, let’s rec- 
ognize that newsroom can truly diverse 
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doesn’t strive for religious and political 
variety, well demographic balance. 
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DOUBLE STANDARD? 


the July/August you awarded 
Laurel The New Yorker and contributing 
writers Jill Abramson and Jane Mayer 
both whom happen also Street 
Journal staffers. Unlike other well-known 
book reviewers, CJR noted, they didn’t mere- 
accept given the purported facts 
nonfiction book they were reviewing. 
Instead, they tested the book’s assertions 
against their own research. “Abramson and 
Mayer’s factfinding mission,” the Laurel 
concluded, “suggests that not few review- 
ers nonfiction books could use more time 
basic training.” 

grand stroke irony, the very 
same issue CJR published review book 
about the Journal and its publisher Dow 
Jones The Power and the Money: Inside 
The Wall Street Journal. The review, 
Chris Welles, used precisely the technique 
condemned the Laurel: uncritical repeti- 
tion false charges contained book 
under review. 

The Power The Money litany 


misstatements. When that falsity repeated 
though were fact journalist with 
Welles’s excellent credentials, and pub- 
lished magazine with fine reputa- 
tion, can real harm. little checking 
the sort you commended your Laurel 
certainly would have helped. choose 
from among many possible examples: 

The charge that former South Korean 
President Roh Tae-Woo “helped expedite the 
adoption [Dow Jones v.p. Karen Elliott 
House] and [Dow Jones Peter] Kann 
Korean orphan,” and received favorable 
treatment the Journal result, flatly 
false and particularly cruel. Former Asian 
Wall Street Journal bureau chief Damon 
Darlin, now with Forbes New York, cited 
the source, says that never said it, con- 
firms that isn’t true, and says that the 
book’s author, Francis Dealy, Jr., never 
called him ask. phone call Darlin 
would have revealed that; another the 
American agency that handled the adoption 
would have demonstrated the baselessness 
the charge. And review the book’s notes 
would have revealed sea red flags 
Darlin’s quote attributed not directly 
Darlin, but former Journal employee 
who, the review itself notes another 
context, was fired House. 

assertion attributed Davis 
Weinstock that “Pearlstine is, the street 
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says, ‘reachable,’” false and irresponsible. 
Weinstock, when asked, told the newsletter 
TJFR, “It’s all from Mars”; told The 
Washington Post, “There are gross inaccura- 
cies what I’m purported have said.” 

Nobody killed Journal piece about 
Eli Jacobs’s finances because was 
Pearlstine’s friend. Welles repeats the 
book’s bogus story that 1991 Laurie 
Cohen piece was spiked because Jacobs’s 
clout with Pearlstine and resurrected only 
because intervening news about Jacobs 
forced it. fact, the Cohen draft developed 
several weeks later into remarkable page- 
one article about Jacobs, co-authored Jill 
Abramson and Cohen, disclosing for the 
first time the extent his financial difficul- 
ties. Was there some bad news about one 
many companies which Jacobs had 
interest between the time Cohen submitted 
her draft and publication the page one 
piece? Sure. Does this mean that Pearlstine 
held the Cohen story until unfolding news 
required him release it? Hardly. fact, 
the only major newspaper cover that news 
was The Wall Street Journal, and was 
minuscule import compared the informa- 
tion the Abramson-Cohen article. 

All this not say that Chris Welles 
was unfair his review. the end, 
spoke with admiration about the Journal and 
criticized the book. Moreover, you point- 
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out, reviewing without verifying 

widespread. But, again you noted, that 

practice works substantial disservice our 
business, and our readers. 

PAUL STEIGER 

MANAGING EDITOR 

THE STREET JOURNAL 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Chris Welles replies: also applaud the Jill 
Abramson and Jane Mayer piece. But 
would impossible task for book 
reviewers routinely rereport and seek 
verify disprove every important assertion 
books typically hundreds pages long. 
unfair Steiger, though, claim 
review was “uncritical repetition” the 
book’s charges. review noted the 
Journal’s and Dow Jones’s claim that 
excerpt the book Spy magazine con- 
tained numerous factual errors. also did 
good deal more than little checking.” 
obtained from Dow Jones extensive details 
the alleged errors, looked into their valid- 
ity, and some cases made changes the 
original draft review. Dow Jones 
spokesman said had comment the 
rest the book.) also took sharp issue with 
some the broader assertions. All 
this wasn’t Abramson and Mayer’s 
“factfinding mission,” but was more than 
the typical due diligence. 


LAUREL LIE? 


You can award The New Yorker and Jane 
Mayer and Jill Abramson all the Laurels you 
want, but you won’t change David Brock’s 
The Real Anita Hill from what is: devas- 
tating exposé treachery Hill, her 


supporters, and some Thomas opponents. 
And for Abramson and Mayer’s 
“factfinding mission,” Brock’s reply the 
August issue The American Spectator 
both simple and elegant. 
ROBERT HUNT 
SOMERVILLE, 


MILLENNIAL MEMO 


his “Memo Ail Journalists: Re: The 
New Information Industry” July/ 
August), Philip Balboni writes: “With less 
than seven years left this decade....” 
means less than eight years. The present 
decade, century, and millennium will end 
midnight December 31, 2000, not 1999. 
child becomes one year oid the end 
his first year, not the beginning. 

staggered how many people make 


this mistake. 

Washington Post, does all the time. 
RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


local paper, The 


BEAR WITH 


I’ve known Bill Hines for years first- 
rate reporter, but this time (“Star 
Performer,” Letters, CJR, July/August) got 
mad instead checking. 

Clifford Berryman began cartooning 
for The Washington Post 1895 when 
was twenty-six. 1902, when President 
Theodore Roosevelt during Mississippi 
bear hunt refused shoot cub, Berryman 
created the Teddy bear the Post’s page 
the Post, Bill, not the the Star. 
Berryman stayed with the Post until 1907, 
when moved the Star. All this you 
can find history the Post, now 
paperback, titled the Shadow Power: 
The Story The Washington Post. 

CHALMERS ROBERTS 
BETHESDA, MD. 


LOOK THE 
PRESS’S OWN SPIN 


While may true that the press “keeps 
falling love with White House flacks,” 
columnist Christopher Hanson charges 
“How Satisfy Spin-ster Every Time” 
July/ August), coverage President 
Clinton himself has been sniping from the 
very beginning. Network White House 
reporters invariably end their stories with 
snide comment, even when the content 
the report favorable the president. has 
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been gotcha journalism, wolfpack style. This 
was also true coverage Bush the lat- 
ter days his presidency, but was certain- 
not true from day one, has been with 
Clinton. think this very dangerous. 
undermines our belief that any leader can 
trusted, which, turn, can lead dis- 
trust fundamental democratic institutions 
and processes. Meanwhile, the press seems 
totally unaware its own responsibility for 
the public’s sense that government has 
betrayed them. 

Citizens are dependent government 
ways they don’t even begin understand, 
because the press fails explain what gov- 


ernment accomplishing from the provi- 
sion safe food and water safe housing 
and transit. Government provides medical 
services for the elderly and indigent, and 
protects from communicable disease. 
provides law and moral impetus for the 
equal protection the law for all citizens. 
Above all, protects our civil liberties, 
safety not appreciate until our- 
selves find our rights intruded upon. But 
these are all things the public does not 
understand about the use its tax dollars, 
because the press has done piss-poor job 
telling about it. 

Finally, the press seems incapable 
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showing anything but the extremes 
American life: see wealthy suburbs, and 
see ghettoes. Where see anything 
working class and neighborhoods? 
entirely possible that the reason people are 
tuning less and less network news and 
newspapers that they not see them 
any connection their own lives. They 
not see themselves and, for sure, they not 
see their own values represented. Religion, 
for example, tends presented only 
when seen dangerous scandalous 
David Koresh, Jim and Tammy Bakker, 
the religious right’s insidious campaign 
take over the school boards America. 
not religious, but find this depiction 
default essential component 
American life and character offensive and 
misleading. 
MARYLAINE BLOCK 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


ABOUT THAT DART 


CJR reader more than twenty years, 
have tell you how disappointed was 
see the Dart you shot newspaper, 
colleagues, and your May/June issue. 

You made sound this newspaper 
killed news story favor advertiser. 
Dart pointed out that, three days after 
column Mr. Denton asserted that editors 
should “resist manage” pressure from 
advertisers and “concentrate our central 
function telling the truth,” production 
assistant, noticing that Express Airline 
would only page away from item 
about overseas airplane crash which 
four people had died, bumped the news brief 
rather than move the 

The truth that copy editor his 
own, late night, deadline chose 
toss insignificant, disposable brief about 
minor overseas plane crash rather than let 
the compositor rearrange ads and remake 
pages. Because possible misperceptions, 
like yours, should not have done that; 
has been counseled. But his act, which 
had nothing with any advertiser the 
leadership this newspaper, hardly was 
worth intense ethical scrutiny. 

FRANK DENTON 

EDITOR 

WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL 
MADISON, WIS. 


LATE ENTRIES 


Your “Focus Health Care: Handbook 
for Journalists” (CJR, May/June) com- 
mendable effort acquaint journalists with 
the labyrinthine world health care. 
However, was disappointed that your list 
leading organizations doctors and nurses 
failed include any that represent family 
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South Africa, Life Not Lost 


Paul Taylor 


Washington Post Foreign Service 


EVATON, South Africa—On sixth day foreign 
correspondent, somebody tried kill me. 

rude initiation into this line work came was driving 
with two South African journalists—one white, one black—through 
the black townships south Johannesburg cover the biggest 
general strike this nation’s history. 

cadge many tips could about 
how white reporter who had just 
landed this beautiful, damned and 
violent country, and who’d never 
worked abroad before, should busi- 
ness risky terrain. 

spent the morning sprawling 
Soweto, South Africa’s biggest city, and 
Orange Farm, nearby squatter camp, 
talking blacks about the strike and 
strike-related violence. Over several 
hours and more than dozen inter- 
views, we encountered not a trace 
hostility. 

little farther south Evaton—a 
township situated few miles from the 
scenes some South Africa’s most 
infamous political massacres—Sharpeville 1961, Sebokens 
1984 and 1991, Biopaton this year hit 

our compact rental car came stop intersection, 
was cut off another car full who prey 
township residents with little fear from the police, who are 
despised the townships. 

Four young black men leaped out the car, hauled out 
ours, and demanded our keys and money. could see that least 
one had gun. explained were journalists and made abun- 
dantly clear that under the circumstances were eager oblige. 
The tsotsie who yanked from the passenger side seemed reason- 
able enough, before handed him money, began the formality 
showing him press card, which also was wallet. 

But never finished the transaction. the other side the 
car, rougher set tsotsies had hauled out the driver, 
Phillip van Niekerk, who political editor The Weekly Mail, 
South Africa’s leading investigative paper. One clubbed him over the 
head; another ripped off his jacket. One shouted: “Get out the 
townships, you white (expletive ).” Then shot Phillip the head. 

The gunfire distracted tsotsie, which gave chance 
walk around the car and try help Phillip, whose face was covered 
with blood. got within feet Phillip and the gunman. 
looked me; him. Nothing was said. Then felt enor- 
mous punch inside chest. 

The 9mm bullet bore hole through the humerus bone 
left shoulder without breaking it, smashed rib back, then 


ricocheted harmlessly toward breastbone without breaking it, 
rather than toward heart lungs. Everything the bullet did 
body, nature going undo. 

Phillip’s luck was even more miraculous. had been shot 
point-blank range. The bullet entered his head just behind the 
right ear and exited just front his left ear. Astoundingly, and 
scant millimeters, managed miss both his spine and the 
artery his brain. 

the seconds after the shooting, there was one more dangerous 
moment come—far more dangerous, I’ve since learned, than 
realized the time. Here were, couple white guys, lying 
bleeding suddenly deserted intersection the middle 
black township region seething with suspicion and hatred. 

This corner the globe where life sometimes seems 
scandalously cheap, where blacks get axed, speared, machine- 
gunned and “necklaced” death, almost always other blacks, 
for the sin commuting work, attending funeral, having 
some money, not taking part rent strike, being member 
the wreng gang, faction, tribe political organization. And 
area which white skin usually connotes cop, which turn 
connotes repression, torture, terror, massacre—to say nothing 
three centuries unpleasant history that predated formal imposi- 
tion apartheid. 

Our black colleague, Hubert Matlou, former reporier-intern 
The Weekly Mail, had escaped unharmed and was nowhere 
sight. Once was clear the shooting had stopped, crowd began 
gather—not, seemed, friendly crowd. Phillip was screaming, 
“My God, I’m going bleed death. Somebody help.” The first 
wave onlookers took puzzled look and walked away. 

wound showing press card someone who learned 
afterward was Evaton man named Felix Gabanakgosi, 
39-year-old computer technician nearby industrial area. 
phoned the hospital later and explained had been off work 
the day the general strike, drinking local tavern, when 
heard the shots. 

“When got outside, there were some the crowd who were 
saying, just finish them Gabanakgosi said. “But told 
the people, look, they’re human beings. first was afraid they 
might burn house for saying this, but the crowd turned very 
quickly.” Once everyone was our side, the crowd commandeered 
the next car that came and helped into the back seat. 

The scary thing about the attack wasn’t that was 
political; was that wasn’t political. all the years the 
anti-apartheid struggle, only one journalist South Africa lost his 
life covering the story. Now, when average people are 
being killed every week the townships, everyone who lives 
there, has job that takes him her there, frightened. 
Journalists included. 

The townships are pretty dangerous places. But they are also 
places where the Felix Gabanakgosis this world live. That’s the 
lesson learned the first week the job; the one for which 
eternally grateful; and the one that provides hope that this 
haunted nation might yet find its way better tomorrow. 


cochairmen 


Los Angeles Times-Washington Post News Service 
1150 15th St. NW, Washington, D.C. 20071-0070 
(202) 334-6173 fax (202) 334-5096 


physicians doctors who are trained treat 
patients all ages and both sexes. One 
the shortfalls our present health system 
that have too many subspecialist physi- 
cians who cannot manage care appropriately 
and tend over-prescribe expensive subspe- 
cialty services. overwhelming majority 
the organizations you did list would agree 
that having adequate supply generalists 
like family physicians (now less than per- 
cent the nation’s physicians) will key 
element controlling health care costs and 
expanding access services. 

1989, the AAFP became the first major 
physician organization advocate national 
reforms achieve universal access basic 
health care services. Three years later, 
refined its position with its proposal “Rx for 
Health: The Family Physicians’ Access 
Plan.” 

Therefore, offer the following entry for 
your list: American Academy Family 
Physicians, 8880 Ward Parkway, Kansas 
City, MO, 64114, 816-333-9700. Press 
contact: Beth Paulsen. Represents 75,000 
family physicians, residents, and medical 
students. Supports national budget for 
health care spending; universal insurance 
coverage through employer-based plans 
with expanded public plans for the poor, 
self-employed, and small businesses; feder- 
ally defined basic health benefits package; 
and initiatives increase the number 
generalist physicians. 

JOHN TUDOR, JR., M.D. 

PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ACADEMY 

FAMILY PHYSICIANS 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


IRAQGATE P.S. 


Two letters the May/June cyr (“U.S. 
Newsbreaker” and “The Constitution 
Contribution”) point omissions the list 
news organizations that deserve praise for 
taking the Iraqgate story when other 
national news outlets failed so. 
seems the record should show that 
few smaller outlets made significant contri- 
butions, too. 

September 16, 1990, The Dallas 
Morning News broke story about Iraqi 
financier who funded Boca Raton, Florida, 
cherry-flavoring plant whose byproduct 
could used make chemical weapons. 
Several south Florida newspapers, including 
own the Boca Raton News fol- 
lowed with series reports that 
explored the financier’s ties Iraqi and 
Libyan procurement programs. Reporters 
Oklahoma City, Houston, New York, and 
other cities were doing the same. 

Long after the other south Florida news- 
papers had stopped following the story, 
reported May 1991 attempts foreign 
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intelligence agents stop the flow chem- 
ical raw materials from the United States 
Iraq that supposedly was occurring with the 
aid U.S. intelligence agencies. July 
1991, followed with FROM BOCA 
BAGHDAD, detailing the route those chemi- 
cals had taken. 

Nightline’s one-hour special report the 
subject also aired that day. Despite obtaining 
copies our stories, Nightline gave 
credit its report and, furthermore, did little 
advance the story beyond what had 
already reported. While may take the larg- 
news media elevate such stories 
national prominence, usually little 


credit given previous reports smaller 
news organizations. 

DON WARD 

ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


CORRECTION 


the July/August issue, the article 
“Resources: Window Health,” 
gave the wrong telephone number for two 
publications. reach Biomedical Market 
Newsletter, call 714-434-9500, 1-800- 
875-8181. reach Capital Update, pub- 
lished the American Nurses Association, 
call 202-554-4444, extension 446. 
regrets the errors. 


Speeches, Memoirs, and Fireside Chats 


THE PENGUIN BOOK OF 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY 


SPEECHES 


THE PENGUIN 
BOOK 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY SPEECHES 
Brian MacArthur 
From Lyndon summons the Great 
Society and Emmeline Pankhurst’s stirring call 
for women’s suffrage Adolf Hitler’s call 
arms and Nelson plea for the end 
apartheid, this volume includes 140 the 
most influential and inspirational speeches that 
have shaped this century. 512 pp. 
RFK: Collected Speeches 
Edited and Introduced 
Edwin Guthman and Richard Allen 
Arranged chronologically and woven together 
with narrative that places them global 
and national well personal context, this 
unique collection speeches Robert 
Kennedy doubles stirring history two 
turbulent American decades. Photographs. 
480 pp. 


BUS 
OWN 
Memoir 


Lehrer 
real life, but Hemingway would 
Herald-Leader. This 
unassuming autobiography the legendary 
PBS news anchor witty, wonder- 
ful...a life-affirming book and charming 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. Photo- 
graphs. 272 pp. 

Plume paperback 0-452-27071-5 $11.00 


FDR’S FIRESIDE CHATS 

Edited Russell Buhite 

and David Levy 

Intimate, witty, resoundingly eloquent, and 
accompanied throughout detailed intro- 
ductory essays, this volume contains the 
that Franklin Delano Roosevelt delivered 
over the radio during his years presi- 
dent. 352 pp. 

Penguin paperback 0-14-017905-4 $12.50 
November 1993 


Also Interest: 
THE AGE MISSING INFORMATION 
Biil McKibben 


Plume 


$10.00 


SMART SPEAKING: Sixty-Second Strategies for More than 100 Speaking Problems and Fears 
and Marcia Yadkin 


Plume 
PenguineHighBridge audiocassette 


$11.00 


0-453-00811-9 


For FREE Communications catalog, please call 212-366-2372 


PENGUIN USA 


Academic Marketing Department 375 Hudson Street, New York, New York 10014-3657 
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The media industry continues turn the 
First Boston Group for experience, innovative ideas, 
and expert execution. 
Our team over full-time media specialists 


has global industry knowledge and expertise 
facets finance, strategic advice and 
mergers and acquisitions. Capabilities that 
have led our successful completion over 
$80 billion public and private financings and 
mergers and acquisitions since 1985. 


First Boston Group, the firm that provides 


Selected 1992 1993 Year-to-Date Transactions the ideas, experience and execution that lead success. 
First Boston Client Description Transaction Approximate Size Transaction 
Andrews Group Acquisition controlling interest SCI Television and Not Disclosed 
EZ Communications, Inc. Initial Public Offering $ 44,200,000 
Grupo Televisa S.A. C.V. Co-Lead Manager Global Depository Shares (Europe) 250,000,000 
Saga Communications, Inc. Initial Public Offering Common Stock and Warrants 23,000,000 
Saga Communications, Inc. 685,000 Shares of Class A Common Stock 12,200,000 
Taft Broadcasting Partners Sale Station; Recapitalization with investment Tribune 62,400,000 
Cable 
American Television Communications Corp. Fairness opinion with respect offer Time Warner Inc. for Remaining Interest 1,250,000,000 
Booth American Company Senior Notes due 2003 80,000,000 
Cablevision Industries Corporation Senior Notes due 2002 300,000,000 
Comcast Corporation 914% Senior Subordinated Debentures due 2008 200,000,000 
Comcast Storer, Inc. Senior Notes due 2002 200,000,000 
Intermedia Partners Fairness opinions with respect the acquisition cable television systems Not Disclosed 
Mutual New York (MONY) Sale cable television limited partnership interests Not Disclosed 
The Providence Journal Company/Kelso Acquisition King Broadcasting Not Disclosed 
SCI Holdings, In::. Tender for Senior Zero Coupon Notes and related consent solicitation 1,160,300,000 
Scott Cable Communications, Inc. Recapitalization 89,550,000 
Susquehanna Media Co. Recapitalization and private placement Senior Notes due 2002 81,660,000 
TCI Cenwal, Inc. Senior Notes due 2002 150,000,000 
Tele-Communications, Inc. Ten public issues of Senior Notes and Debentures 3,500,000,000 
Tele-Communications, Inc. Subsidiary private placement debt exchange offers 127,500,000 
TKR Cable I, Inc. 10.50% Senior Debentures due 2007 350,000,000 
Cellular 
Greek Government Sale of two GSM cellular telephone licenses $ 820,000,000 
ordan Trust 1,000,000 Shares of McCaw Cellular Class A Common Stock Not Disclosed 
Midland Communications Corp. Sale of 75% interest in Ocean County Cellular to McCaw Cellular Communications, Inc. Not Disclosed 
Entertainment 
DEFA Studios Babelsberg GmbH Sale Compagnie General des Eaux Not Disclosed 
Gaylord Entertainment Company Senior Notes due 2000 
Home Shopping Network, Inc. Advice Board Directors with regard Tender Offer Liberty Media Corporation 114,100,000 
Paramount Communications, Inc. Four public issues of Senior Notes and Debentures 800,000,000 
Turner Broadcasting System, Inc. 11,500,000 Shares Class Common Stock 211,000,000 
Turner Broadcasting System, Inc. Senior Notes due 2013 300,000,000 
Printing 
Arcata Sale Quebecor Printing Not Disclosed 
uebecor Printing Inc. Initial Public Offering (European co-manager) $ 220,500,000 
US. Banknote Corp. 10.375% Senior Notes due 110,000,000 
US. Banknote Corp. 6,766,375 Shares Common Stock 43,135,641 
Publishing/Information Services 
Daily Mail General Finance B.V. Senior Guaranteed Notes 
Enquirer/Star, Inc. 10.375% Senior Subordinated Notes due 2002 100,000,000 
Enquirer/Star Group, Inc. 135,000 Units consisting of Zero Coupon Senior Subordinated Notes due 1997 with Warrants 100,000,000 
Equifax Inc. Senior Notes due 2003 200,000,000 
The E.W. Scripps Company Medium Term Note Program 200,000,000 
The E.W. Scripps Company 4,000,000 Shares ot Class A Common Stock 97,000,000 
The E.W. Scripps Company Divestiture The Press Not Disclosed 
General Cinema Corporation Two public issues of Senior Notes and Debentures 300,000,000 
Graphic Management Associates, Sale the Company Muller Martini Not Disclosed 
Houghton Mifflin Company Benefits 18,400,000 
The New York Times Company Stock Repurchase Not Disclosed 
The News Corporation Limited Co-Lead Manager Ordinary Shares (Multinational) 70,000,000 
Oklahoma Publishing Company Block sale of 2,000,000 Shares of Dow Jones & Company Common Stock 62,000,000 
Satellite 
Communicaiions Satellite Corporation Debentures due 2004 160,000,000 
INTELSAT Two public issues Senior Notes 350,000,000 
Telesat Canada Two public issues Senior Notes 252,000,000 


First Ideas, 
55 East 52nd Street 
New Then Results. 


First Boston Group 
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BRUCE PORTER 


Back 1990, when Inmate No. 40493, 
Luke Janusz, took over editor the 
little prison newspaper 
the Massachusetts 
Correctional Institut- 
ion Norfolk, the 
administration had 
every reason 
wary what lay 
ahead. For one thing, 
Janusz was fairly 
well-educated con, 
having spent part 
his years behind bars 


earning both B.A., 


magna cum laude, and 
M.A. from Boston 
University. For anoth- 

inmate program that 
counseled troubled 

youths, had already 
outmaneuvered the 

prison hierarchy 
incorporating the 
endeavor outside the 

walls and soliciting 

funds from private 

sources the authorities couldn’t dic- 
tate how spent the money. And 
when the deputy superintendent first 
turned him down for the editorship 
the prison paper, for failing display 
sufficient amount “positive institu- 
tional behavior,” Janusz appealed the 
rejection the more liberally inclined 


Bruce Porter, contributing editor, 
the author most recently Blow, book 
about the cocaine trade. 
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ODYSSEY 
INMATE 


chief superintendent since cashiered 
conservative Governor William 
Weld and got the decision reversed. 
Thus came surprise Janusz 
when showed day one the 
new job find cryptic advisory 
awaiting him from the deputy: “Don’t 
fuck up.” 

Since then Janusz has not only justi- 
fied the department’s fears that had 
true maverick its hands, but he’s also 
succeeded producing one the most 
hard-hitting prisoner-run journals the 
and easily the best-looking. 
Titled Odyssey, for the long journey 
home Odysseus, the 145-glossy-page 
magazine, now its third year publi- 
cation, has run investigative stories 
exposing scams the Department 
Corrections’ budget requests, cover-ups 
involving prisoner deaths, and con- 


Luke Janusz, from prisoner publisher 


flict-of-interest case wherein prison 
official took high-paying job with the 
private contractor was supposed 
oversee. 

Janusz’s favorite targets are prison 
officials whose penchant for brutality 
has cost Massachusetts taxpayers 
millions dollars court settle- 
ments lawsuits brought prison- 
ers’ behalf the Civil Liberties 


Union Massachusetts. After one $1.8 
million verdict that went against nine 
staff members the maximum-security 
prison Walpole for what was deter- 
mined their “malicious,” “sadis- 
tic,” and “inhuman” treatment pris- 
oners, the magazine found out that, far 
from being demoted even repri- 
manded, nearly all the officers won sig- 
nificant promotions. Two were elevated 
superintendencies Massachusetts, 
and third, whom Odyssey nicknamed 
“The Caligula Corrections,” became 
assistant director corrections 
neighboring Rhode Island. “There’s 
one correctional officer the system 
who’s been cited twenty-two brutali- 
suits,” says Janusz. haven’t gotten 
around writing about him yet, but the 
story’s going headlined ‘The 
Million 


an 


goes without saying that prison 
officials have not been too thrilled with 
Odyssey’s crusade, and over the years 
expended considerable time and 
effort shut Janusz up. Twice was 
thrown into the hole i.e., isolated 
for three-month stints charges that, 
appeal, were adjudged ground- 
less. Another time was sent off “by 
mistake” Walpole from his medium- 
security home Norfolk. His staff has 
been threatened with reprisals they 
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continued write for the magazine. 

one point the prison press room was 

padlocked; thousands copies the 

magazine were confiscated, along with 

its files, and Odyssey was declared con- 
traband material, not allowed inside the 
walls the ground that threatened 
jeopardize prison security. 

“They’d say was jeopardy, but 
were never threat security; was 
all their heads,” says Janusz, who 
was released from prison year ago and 
now publishes the magazine the out- 
side. “They’re used having total 
control, they get hostile when they’re 
challenged anyone, and prisoners 
all people. Like any authoritarian 
system, the people who have the power 
feel very threatened free press.” 

Supported largely small founda- 
tion grants and occasional help from 
newspaper publishers, Odyssey circu- 
lates national audience 5,000, 
many them judges, legislators, and 
academics, generally people with 
interest making the country’s prison 
system more humane. far, Janusz has 


managed bring out five issues. Unlike 
The Angolite the award-winning 
journal published inmates the 
Louisiana State Penitentiary Angola 
Odyssey augments its inmate-written 
investigative pieces with articles com- 


missioned from criminologists, civil lib- 
erties advocates, and former corrections 
officials who, having quit their jobs, 
feel they can safely criticize the system. 
One them, Abu Hanif Abdal-Khallaq, 
former superintendent the highly suc- 
cessful Boston Pre-Release Center, 
which boasted the third lowest recidivist 
rate the country, turned the maga- 
zine last spring explain that had 
opted for early retirement after seeing 
his program gutted and the Massachu- 
setts system drift toward harder line. 
“When the main topic superinten- 
dents’ meetings became the ricochet 
factors bullets, knew was time for 

The magazine has also run interviews 
with subjects disparate pacifist 
priest and poet Dan Berrigan and con- 
servative Boston Herald columnist 
Howie Carr (“I would have two electric 
chairs Old Sparky, waiting”). The 

most recent issue Spring 1993 
contains “Harper’s Index” look-alike. 
Sample items: 


The three-year-old magazine 
runs essays, and As, and inmate- 
written investigative pieces 


Chances black male will incarcerated 
South Africa: 147. 
Chances black male will incarcerated 
the United States: 30. 
Percentage America’s 1.2 million pris- 
oners who are addicted drugs: 


Occasionally, Odyssey carries ads 
soliciting articles from current and for- 
mer correctional officers (“Help 
write honest, sympathetic, and com- 
prehensive article about what means 

his editorials and several pieces 
he’s ordered up, Janusz plunks hard for 
what calls “restorative” rather than 
“retributive” justice changing prison- 
ers’ attitudes they can restored 
society committed play the rules. 
“Over percent the inmates 
presently incarcerated will return live 
the community,” wrote his 
introduction the first issue. “If they 
are released the same people they 
were when they were incarcerated, 
made worse their experience 
prison, how has society been served?” 

Exactly how accomplish this turn- 
around large scale is, course, the 
central question that penologists have 
been wrangling over for more than 
century. Along with more education 
programs and innovative approaches 
prisoner therapy, Janusz puts lot 
faith guilt imbuing inmates with 
sense remorse for their crimes 
they can internalize the differences 
between right and wrong. Humiliated 
and brutalized the prison system, it’s 


the inmates, argues, who end feel- 
ing like the true victims, more sorry for 
themselves than for the people they’ve 
committed crimes against. “The prison 
system like parent who punishes 
child day and day out, 
child made feel resentful and 
angry that never feels sorry for what 
did,” says. 

Bringing inmates the point where 
they can own the pain their crimes 
have caused can also work the benefit 
their victims. One Janusz’s sug- 
gestions expand the few pilot pro- 
grams around the country that bring the 
victims inside prison confront crimi- 
nals directly and negotiate “con- 
tracts” with them for some kind pay- 
back, whether the form monetary 
restitution community service the 
inmate performs after getting out. Both 
victim and perpetrator, the theory goes, 
will gain from the experience. 

Last year the magazine ran moving 
piece about Rhode Island 
mother named Suzanne Molhan, whose 
son was shot death during robbery 
that involved $25 necklace. She sub- 
sequently formed group called Family 
and Friends Murdered Victims and 
finally, nine years after the crime, sum- 
moned the courage confront her son’s 
murderer prison. went there find 
out why did it, get answers about 
what happened that only the murderer 
could give,” says Mrs. Molhan, whose 
story drew letters from all over the 
country. was even willing ask him, 
‘Did son provoke you?’” 

turned out, she discovered that 
the killing was even more wanton than 
she had thought; the man said shot 
her son for reason all while out 
drug spree, and took the necklace 
afterthought. During the two-and-a-half- 
hour meeting, she vented her long-pent- 
anger; the killer, return, promised 
enter drug treatment and get general 
equivalency diploma increase 
his chances finding job when 
gets out few years. Releasing her 
anger, and eliciting even that small ges- 
ture from him, had profound effect, 
she says: had spent nine years want- 
ing him know how had given 
life sentence pain. When walked out 
there was mentally exhausted but 
felt totally relieved.” 

Editor Janusz, now thirty-six, had 
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dozen years prison during which 
ponder his own transgressions. Raised 
New Bedford, the son postman 
his parents split when was ten 
Brandeis University, but after making 
the dean’s list his freshman year 
gave his drug habit, dropped out 
school, and began committing 
crimes, mostly holding drug stores 
with sawed-off shotgun. “Like Willie 
Sutton said about banks, held drug- 
stores because that’s where the drugs 
were,” says Janusz. Caught and sen- 
tenced five years 1979, came 
out prison only resume his rob- 
bery career. was soon caught again 
after druggist got the drop him 
and fired off three rounds with .38, 
hitting him the chest and shoulder. 
Janusz staggered from the store and 
managed extract one the bullets 
with jackknife. Three days later, 
was nabbed the police the end 
high-speed chase. “It wasn’t until the 
second sentence that started taking 
things seriously,” says. 

Before Janusz took over, the six- 
teen-page newspaper Norfolk, like 
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most prison papers, had distinctly 
home-made look, filled mainly with sto- 
ries inmate prayer breakfasts and 
basketball games, none them likely 
raise any hackles. get the money 
needed for more significant effort, 
Janusz lobbied inmates the prison 
council, body representing “houses,” 
living units, Norfolk, which voted 
him nearly $4,000 out the profits 
earned the prison commissary. 
promised the black prisoners cover 
issues involving racism, the Vietnam 
veterans cover their club meetings, 
and members the Boston mob to, 
effect, not cover them all. (“Most 
people organized crime like keep 
themselves out the headlines, 
because might affect their appeals,” 
says.) Next collected core staff 
consisting inmates who could not 
easily threatened the event they wrote 
anything offensive the administra- 
tion. One was convicted killer named 
Patrick O’Shea, who working 
life sentence 100 years for shooting 
one police officer during bank robbery 
Massachusetts and another 
Wisconsin, pulling prison escape 


Connecticut, and kidnapping two sher- 
deputies Georgia, chaining them 
tree and driving off their cruiser. 
Massachusetts Lifers’ Organization, 
O’Shea was pretty much impervious 
intimidation from staff and inmates 
alike. been all over the federal and 
state system, been solitary confine- 
ment for years and years,” says. 
“There was nothing short death that 
they hadn’t already done me.” 

give the magazine professional 
look, Janusz, who taught himself all 
about graphics, prints the issues 
high-quality stock and runs only the 
sharpest, most compelling photographs 
and artwork. also turns into demon 
when comes copy editing. For the 
initial issue spent several hundred 
scarce dollars make-over the maga- 
zine when found the first article con- 
tained spelling error, misplaced 
comma, wrong capital letter, and 
typo. called the staff and told 
them, ‘If you don’t think your words are 
important then one else will,’” 
Janusz recalls. you’ve bought 
into the fact that this prison journal 


INFORMATION 


30UT INSURANCE? 


your question about insurance for space 
shuttles, oil refineries, ships planes, 


can't help. 


But it's about personal insurance, can. 
When comes insuring automobiles, 
homes, and small boats, we're the largest 
the business. We're also among the 
biggest writers individual life and health 


insurance. 


Next time you have question about personal 
insurance, call one these numbers. 


State Farm Insurance 
Home Office: Bloomington, 


Home: 


and that that means making excuses for 
it. Well, you are prison and you’re 
compelled certain things, wear 
certain clothes, but doing this magazine 
something can choose right. 
want reflect the fact that 
don’t choose degraded 

Janusz ran into difficulties with the 
administration right away. After the 
appearance the first issue, which con- 
tained article critical new modu- 
lar housing unit overly repressive, 
was charged with being the “silent lead- 
er” hunger strike going the 
time. appealed the accusation the 
chief superintendent, who found him 
not guilty, but not before Janusz had 
spent three months the hole. During 
his isolation assigned articles for the 
second issue and, preparation for 
profile well-known criminal 
lawyer, mailed out series questions. 
also did the application work for 
some sixty grants get outside money. 
“The first time was lugged the hole 
said myself, “Ah hah, this will hap- 
pen again and again. There’s way 
prison magazine can exist unless the 
prisoners own the financial and admin- 


istrative What needed was 
set corporation without the DOC 
knowing about it.” 

After issue No. appeared, this one 
with striking cover caricature showing 
guard muzzling Charley McCarthy- 
like puppet dressed prison stripes, 
Janusz was given surprise urine test 
detect drug use, informed that the sam- 
ple wasn’t enough the test ade- 
quately, charged with refusing pro- 
vide adequate amount, and thrown 
back into the hole. was three more 
months before his sister Greta, lawyer, 
got the prison laboratory admit had 
enough urine not only one test but 
ten others well, and the charge was 
dropped. During Janusz’s lock-up this 
time, the new superintendent Norfolk 
the old one having been fired 
raided Odyssey’s offices and confiscat- 
most the press run, along with all 
the letters the editor response 
the second issue. the time Janusz re- 
emerged from the hole, however, had 
raised enough money buy his own 
computer, hire outside person 
input the articles, and run off the subse- 
quent issues outside press. 


Last year John Reinstein, legal direc- 
tor the Civil Liberties Union 
Massachusetts, managed persuade the 
DOC rescind its ban and allow the 
magazine, published out Janusz’s 
apartment Dedham, Massachusetts, 
inside the state’s institutions. “For the 
inmates there’s immediacy 
Odyssey that the daily newspapers don’t 
have for you and me,” Reinstein says. 
enormously important them, 
because expresses their legitimate 
grievances against the system, the petty 
indignities they experience every day. 
they can’t express their grievances, 
there’s just nothing else their lives.” 

more important effect, the opin- 
ion one Boston journalist, the 
influence Odyssey could have the 
public large. “What like about 
that defies the stereotype that all peo- 
ple prison are these illiterate, danger- 
ous, irredeemable people,” says Chris 
Black, political reporter for The 
Boston Globe who covers corrections 
part her beat. “It makes difference 
that least one person trying show 
their humanity the face society 
that couldn’t care less.” 


Medill School Journalism, Northwestern University 
Graduate School Journalism, Columbia University 
Henry Grady School Journalism, University Georgia 
School Journalism, University Southern California 


proudly announce the 


National Arts Journalism Program 


Supported grant from the Pew Charitable Trusts, the National Arts Journalism Program 
designed assist mid-career arts journalists who have the potential make substantive 
contributions the national discourse the arts and culture. Fellowships cover course work the 
arts and journalism well practical involvement the arts. Beginning September 1994, 
fellows will pursue 10-month program study one the participating schools. Fellows will 
receive $30,000 stipend; tuition, fees and other university costs will borne the program. 


The successful applicant must working arts reporter, critic editor with least five years 
experience and demonstrated dedication arts journalism. Application deadline: January 31, 1994. 


For further information and application forms please write: 


National Arts Journalism Program 


Medill School Journalism 
Northwestern University 


680 North Lake Shore Drive, Suite 818 


Chicago, Illinois 60611-4402 
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SILENCE 
THE PRESS 


Canada’s Horrific 
Unreported Trial 


June 1991, fourteen-year-old Leslie 
Mahaffy’s dismembered body was 
found lake, encased concrete, 
near her home town Burlington 
southern Ontario. April 1992, fifteen- 
year-old Kristen French was abducted 
her way home from school nearby 
St. Catharines; her naked corpse was 
found ditch two weeks later. 

This past May, police charged 
clean-cut twenty-eight-year old, Paul 
Teale, with two counts each murder, 
kidnapping, forcible confinement, and 
aggravated sexual assault the cases. 
Teale was already custody, having 
been charged February with series 
sexual assaults going back decade. 
Teale’s estranged wife, Karla Homolka, 
was also charged the Mahaffy and 
French cases, with two counts 
manslaughter. 

The slayings are among the most 
notorious crimes Canadian history. 
But when Homolka came trial 
one-day affair July the press 
was able cover very little it. The 
reason: the request prosecutors, 
Justice Francis Kovacs imposed 
sweeping press ban ensure that 
Homolka’s husband receives fair trial. 

The ban opposed, oddly enough, 
Teale’s lawyers barred both the 
public and members the American 
media, from nearby Buffalo. Accredited 
Canadian journalists were permitted 
watch the trial, but not report the 
evidence most legal details until the 
completion Teale’s trial, which may 
not even begin until 1995. The fifty-four 
reporters who were the courtroom can 
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discuss the trial only 
with their editors. 

while Homolka’s 
conviction and twelve- 
year sentence made 
headlines from coast 
coast, the coverage was 
vague and uninforma- 
tive. “It was probably 
the hardest thing I’ve 
had write,” says Gay 
Abbate, The Globe and 
Mail’s police reporter. 
“You had keep catch- 
ing yourself, saying, 
can’t put that in, can’t 
say that Kovacs 
did permit the media 
describe the atmosphere 
the court, where hard- 
ened crime reporters and 
veteran 
reduced tears the 
horrifying details the 
murders. Several report- 
ers present have since 
suffered from recurrent 
sleeplessness and night- 
mares. 

Tne ban prevents 
Canadian reporters from 

eporting whether Homolka pleaded 

guilty the killings even though 
they could report that conviction and 
sentencing took mere hours; that both 
prosecution and defense agreed 
statement evidence; and that the case 
was heard without jury. WIVB-TV 
Buffalo drew the obvious conclusion 
that Homolka had pleaded guilty for 
its viewers; the Canadian Press wire ser- 
vice accidentally broke the ban with 
report that Homolka had pleaded guilty. 
The bulletin was killed after being 
the wire for forty-four minutes. 

widely assumed that Homolka, 
twenty-three, who will eligible for 
parole about four years, made deal 
with prosecutors help them convict 
Teale. 


The Sun paid $10,000 for 
wedding photo accused killers 
Paul Teale and Homolka 


free press/fair trial clashes, Cana- 
da’s legal system tilts more toward the 
fair trial side the ledger than the 
American system. Still, such sweeping 
press ban highly controversial. 
appeal the ban lawyers for The 
Globe and Mail, the Toronto Star, The 
Toronto Sun, and the CBC, the 
ground that the ban violates freedom 
speech and the public’s right see 
justice done, expected heard 
this fall. 

“The consensus amongst speculators 
that the Crown trying insulate 
Homolka and itself from being attacked 
due the nature the deal,” says Alan 


y 


hank you, Mr. 
President. Thank 
you. Thank you. 


Mr. President. 
great you and Hillary Rodham 
Clinton have been together the 
White House, we’d take right 
now and walk away 
winners. 


Dan Rather the president 
meeting CBS affiliate executives 
after the president, via video hookup 
that had been set for interview, 
congratulated him his partnership 
with Connie Chung. 


Young, criminal law professor 
Toronto’s Osgoode Hall Law School. 
Young thinks that Teale could get fair 
trial without the ban: “We have public 
trials ensure that Crown attorneys 
and judges are accountable for their 
conduct. The Crown couldn’t say 
wanted ban protect itself, had 
say needed ban protect Paul 
Teale.” 

Supporters the ban denounce the 
media’s “feeding frenzy,” frenzy they 
see evidenced The Toronto Sun’s 
purchase for $10,000 Teale’s and 
Homolka’s idyllic wedding photos. “It’s 
moved dangerously close trial-by- 
media,” says William Trudell the 
Ontario Criminal Lawyers’ Association. 

Kevin Cavanagh, assistant managing 
editor the St. Catharines Standard, 
disagrees. “This community has been 
through two years nail-biting hell 
over these cases,” says. “People 
needed know the very least that jus- 
tice was being done they could come 
terms with these horrible crimes.” 

The absence hard facts has result- 
grisly rumor mill. Some the 
rumors, meanwhile, are true. 
Toronto Blue Jays’ game the night after 
the trial, Cavanagh says, one his 
reporters heard spectator the Sky 
Dome describe the killings “point-for- 
point, bang on, she was reading the 
transcript.” 


Warren Bass 
Bass Canadian journalist. 


IT’S ONLY 
ROCK 
ROLL 


But These Musical 
Journalists Like 


Any similarities between the Bing Bell 
Band and their musical role models 
(Steely Dan, Steppenwolf, the Rolling 
Stones) are purely coincidental. World 
class musicians they admittedly 
are not. They are two editors and 
reporter from The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, two free-lance photographers, 
and Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter 
for The New York Times. The band 
just one the spirited groups jour- 
nalists across the country who moon- 
light rock roll. 

Bell Band started lark: 
couple journalists from the /nquirer 
had few beers, jammed real loud, and 
hit just enough right notes sound like 
music. That was decade ago. Some 
members have since moved the 
Chicago Tribune, The Washington Post, 
and The Detroit Free Press. But with 
the arrival new and more musical 
players and the gradual refining the 
original members, the band has man- 
aged not only stay alive but 
improve. The group has played any 


number Philadelphia bars and pri- 
vate and public journalism bashes, 
including Pulitzer Prize victory parties 
and Investigative Reporters 
Editors convention. They’ve even found 
time champion the Pen Pencil 
Club, the nation’s oldest surviving all- 
journalist watering hole, which was 
the edge financial ruin due the 
“dying off older, harder-drinking 
journalists,” one member puts it. 

terms the Bing Bell 
Band neck and neck with the 
Fabulous Nosecaps the St. Petersburg 
Times, which has also been playing for 
just over decade. (Not every journalist- 
musician wants rock star; the St. 
Petersburg Times also home Stalled 
the Tracks, country-western band 
that splintered off from the Nosecaps 
about year ago). 

The Subheds, rock band put togeth- 
The Boston Globe, has yet cross 
the half-decade threshold but has man- 
aged raise about $40,000 donations 
for Globe Santa, charity that provides 
toys for underprivileged children. 

Two defunct bands, Fat Chants, 
Washington Times band, and the Love 
Pushers, punk-rock group from 
Hoboken, New Jersey, made most- 
rock critics, played some gigs for 
friends and co-workers, but after few 
years called quits. “People get busy,” 
sighs Jim DeRogatis, pop music editor 


The all-journalist Bing Bell Band 
birthday party for one the members 
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for the Chicago Sun-Times and former 
drummer for the Love Pushers. “They 
switch papers, they move away.” 

workloads increase and free 
time disappears, why some journal- 
ists keep plucking, banging, and tooting 
away? Self-gratification? occasional 
free beer? rock ’n’ roll 
fantasy? All the above almost 
every band member interviewed agreed. 

Mostly, however, “It’s fun,” says 
Louis Sahagun, Denver bureau chief for 
the Los Angeles Times and rhythm gui- 
tarist for the Topy Fiske Experience, 
band that plays galas for co-workers 
and their families three four times 
year. Journalism, Sahagun says, “is 
high-stress environment, and plugging 
relieve stress.” 

John DiMeola 


‘SEX FOR 
SALE’ 


Did Time Buy 
Some Phony Photos? 


Time magazine’s powerful “Sex for 
Sale” June cover story included 
series photos child prostitution 
Moscow that has embroiled the maga- 
zine dispute about their authentici- 
ty. Shot seventeen-year-old Russian 
photographer Alexey Ostrovskiy, the 
“exclusive series photographs,” 
Times’s words, “documents the lives” 
two prepubescent boys, Dima and 
Marik, who allegedly sell their bodies 
outside the Bolshoi Theater with the 
help their pimp, Sasha. 

Some Western photographers 
Moscow say they believe Time bought 
photos that were staged Russian 
photographer with unsavory reputa- 
tion. Richard Ellis, Moscow photo edi- 
tor for Reuters news service, made the 
allegations public when wrote bul- 
letin board comment CompuServe’s 
journalism forum. The story, 
charged, was set-up, faked the 
photographer, who duped the reporter 
into believing him.” Kurt Foss, who 
was serving systems operator 
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MILLER 


WASHINGTON REPORTING 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications being accepted. 


The Paul Miller Washington Reporting Fellowships are designed 
help Washington-based print and broadcast journalists develop 
better locally oriented news stories the nation’s capital. 


Beginning Spring 1994, fellows will spend two days month 
for months meeting with experienced Washington journalists, 
visiting the places where local news originates, learning how 
obtain information, and getting know news sources. 


ELIGIBILITY The fellowships are primarily for journalists cur- 
renily about assigned Washington any regional 
national newspaper, wire service, radio television station 
maintaining bureau Washington. Applicants’ employers must 
endorse applications and affirm that participants will permitted 
attend all sessions. 


SELECTION Fellowships will awarded based applicants’ 
potential provide superior coverage locally oriented news 
for readers and audiences across the country. 


SCHEDULE Applications are due January 15, 1994. Winners are 
announced February 1994. Classes start April 1994. 


LOCATION Many the sessions will held The Freedom 
Forum World Center, 1101 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, Va.; others 
take place Capitol Hill. 


FACULTY The sessions will led Washington reporters, 
analysts, public-affairs specialists, lobbyists, and others. 

FEES The fellowships are tuition-free. Meals and, when applicable, 
transportation and lodging will provided. 


AFFILIATION The Paul Miller Washington Reporting Fellowships 
are operating program The Freedom Forum Arlington, Va. 
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Additional information and application forms are available from: 
Paul Miller Washington Reporting Fellowships 


The Freedom Forum, Bivd., Arlington, 22209 (703) 528-0800 
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the National Press Photographers 
Association’s section the forum that 
day, responded that didn’t “quite see 
how any photo editor with any experi- 
ence could not see that those were con- 
trived. Very stilted.” Time, which 
launched investigation, denies the 
allegation, although concedes may 
never have proof the photos’ authen- 
ticity. “We have way proving one 
way another whether these photos are 
false true,” says Joelle Attinger, 
deputy chief correspondents. 

The issues raised are critical ones for 
journalists Moscow, where, under the 
old regime, setting photo illus- 
trate idea was standard operating 
procedure and where, since the demise 
the Soviet system, entrepreneurs, 
responding the Western press’s 
demand for feature stories, have revived 
old racket: selling bogus photographs 
and video material for big bucks for- 
eign media organizations. “Twenty 
years ago everybody was lying, saying 
nothing happened, and now everyone 
lying, saying everything happening,” 
says Jean-Yves Huchet, reporter with 
the French-German television network 
Arté. “If you want find guy who 
found Yeltsin and Gorbachev kissing 
Red Square, it’s problem.” 

Examples date from the beginning 
perestroika. After the 1986 
nuclear disaster, some Western net- 
works aired stringer footage purporting 
show the nuclear reactor; the “reac- 
turned out Italian shoe fac- 
tory. Two years later, the time the 
devastating earthquake Armenia, 
U.S. network was offered footage 
buildings collapsing Leninakan, 
which turned out show the routine 
demolition buildings deemed struc- 
turally unsound. John Mondello, CBS 
News editor, says questions most 
stringer footage from far-flung former 
Soviet hot spots: “There’s little guy 
with little camera following squad 
fighters you-name-the-southern- 
republic, and all looks like it’s direct- 
the same guy,” says. 

the Time case, several inconsisten- 
cies cast some doubt Time’s facts. 
The article says Marik 
was “cast into the street” after commu- 
nism collapsed, sold Sasha for vodka, 
and forced sell himself for “food and 
place live.” But Marik and his 


Time says its 
series photos 
documents the 
lives two child 
prostitutes; 
some Moscow 
journalists have 
their doubts 


mother, taxi dispatcher Galina Zel, told 
this reporter that eleven, lives 
home, and was never sold anyone for 
anything. two interviews with this 
reporter and third with another, Marik, 
the younger the two boys the pho- 
tos, said was paid pose for them. 
Even the photographer question 
Ostrovskiy says Time erred one 
photo caption, which depicts Marik “on 
the lap client before leaving with 
him.” Ostrovskiy says the man shown 
did not procure Marik leave with him 
after the photos were shot. 

Time says its reporting was thorough. 
Editors first saw one Ostrovskiy’s 
photos the Agence France-Presse 
wire, then decided buy the rest his 
shots and pursue the story they depicted. 
Reporter Ann Simmons did not inter- 
view Marik Dima before the photos 
were printed, Attinger says, but before 
interviewing Sasha she talked with five 
“totally independent people” who con- 
firmed that pimp. Simmons 
referred all questions the magazine’s 
New York headquarters, where Time 
spokesman Robert Pondiscio says the 
reporter investigated the backgrounds 
all three subjects. After the photos were 
printed and the controversy erupted, 
Attinger says, Marik told Time that 
was indeed prostitute, that worked 
for Sasha two three days week, and 
that had been told his pimp lie 
about it. One the unpublished photos, 
she notes, shows Dima about perform 
fellatio. 


Here the story gets even murkier. 
Attinger claims that Ellis, along with his 
translator and free-lance photographer, 
“had conversation with Sasha” 
which “Sasha told that there money 
made and the boys say the 
pictures are fake.” Ellis, who says 
employees Time’s Moscow office 
read excerpts from transcript the 
conversation him and superior 
Reuters, insists that Time’s implication 
that Sasha was urged lie 
false. August editorial bringing 
readers date the controversy, 
Time’s managing editor, James 
Gaines, reports that Sasha had secretly 
taped the conversation and cites sev- 
eral passages from the transcript. 

Meanwhile, three journalists 
Moscow say they rejected Ostrovskiy’s 
work before the Time controversy erupt- 
ed. Hutchet, Arté, who also does 
free-lance work, says bought the 
child-prostitution photos but decided 
not use them because doubted 
their authenticity. Sygma photographer 
Georges Keerle says rejected two 
separate series Ostrovskiy photos, 
one female prostitutes, one males, 
because they looked set up. 
And Baburam Prabhu, cameraman for 
BBC News Moscow, says that 
April refused material child pros- 
titution shot Ostrovskiy the 
ground that appeared staged. 

Wendy Sloane 
Sloane Moscow-based journalist who 
writes for variety publications. 
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é chained increasing numbers of 
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DIVERSITY 
DILEMMAS 


Reporters 
Demographic 
Resources 


newsrooms grow more diverse, edi- 
tors increasingly find themselves 
wrestling with the question whether 
the personal characteristics reporter 
race, gender, and sexual orientation 
should enter into story assignments. 
what degree should reporter 
seen demographic resource? Here 
are few journalists’ answers: 

Newsweek contributing editor Ellis 
Cose, who black, believes that 
naive pretend that ethnic and gender 
differences don’t affect reporting. 
“People from different backgrounds 
have had very different experiences 
and, consequence, will come sto- 
ries with different perspectives,” 
says. “Someone who black might find 
easier establish relationship with 
black source. think it’s very unlikely 
Jesse Jackson would have made the 
Hymietown remark white reporter.” 

But Stephen Koepp, the Nation-sec- 
tion senior editor Time, who white, 
says that what often gets response 
such “demographic” assignments 
resentment from the person who cho- 
sen for the story the basis color 
gender. think it’s good offer the 
opportunity, that you gain from that 
person’s specialized knowledge, but 
forcing somebody into based their 
gender race, you’re defeating the 
purpose.” 

Two years ago, Elijah Gosier, black 
columnist the St. Petersburg Times, 
quickly volunteered report breaking 
story possible riot the south 
side St. Petersburg, predominantly 
black, low-income area with high-crime 
neighborhoods. had access places 
that white reporters wouldn’t have and 
people they wouldn’t have access to.” 

the other hand, Gosier says, 
would not feel comfortable bosses 
the paper expected only the 
paper’s eyes and ears the black com- 
munity. wouldn’t want them 
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pigeonhole that way. News from 
that community concern every 
reporter.” 

Gosier’s sentiments are typical. David 
Gonzalez, Bronx bureau chief The 
New York Times, says that “most the 
stories I’ve done about Latinos are 
own idea. have been assigned few, 
and I’ve never felt insulted being 
asked them. But that was all they 
asked do, yes, worried.” 

The desire stories that use his 
decent and grew the South Bronx 
was one the major reasons that 
Gonzalez left Newsweek take his cur- 
rent job. wanted write about things 
that mattered more,” says. “It 
was difficult sell certain urban topics 
Newsweek.” 

When Cheryl Gould NBC Nightly 
News recently supervised production 
long piece about post-partum depres- 
sion, she had choose between two 
reporters: Mary Alice Williams, nation- 
correspondent, and Robert Bazell, the 
network’s science correspondent. 
Williams was selected, says Gould, 
“because felt Mary Alice would 
bring something special the story. 
the mother three, she’s sensitive 
the mothering issue. was very per- 
sonalized piece.” 

Still, Gould feels that because “so 
many social issues that were consid- 
ered women’s issues are now part 
the general culture, we’re now the 
point where there’s not much gender 


number 
now place the 
public plate has 
become impossible. And has 
their scale. We’re now the 
point where serving the public 
means helping the public get 
some things off the agenda, 
get some things solved. 


Joanne Byrd, ombudsman for The 
Washington Post, address the 
Carol Burnett Fund for Responsible 
Journalism the University 
Hawaii Manoa. 
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distinction stories.” 

Not for gays and lesbians, who 
are still struggling for acceptance. Deb 
Price, lesbian who writes syndicat- 
column about gay issues for The 
Detroit News, says her expertise like 
any other. offer window into 
world that many people have never 
seen, mainly because the mainstream 
media have never opened that window 
for readers,” she says. “We need 
look our staffs resources, just 
other businesses do.” 

Jeffrey Schmalz, who covers gay 
issues for The New York Times, gay 
man with AIDS. describes his sto- 


ries having “between-the-lines” 
sensibility, insider’s knowledge. 
been trying give stories gay 
feel them, but not make them editori- 
als,” says. “It’s very tricky.” 
Schmalz convinced that editors can 
make better use staff diversity. 
think seek hire blacks and 
Hispanics and Asians, and want 
them write like white males. 
don’t want the flavor their voices 
the paper. think the diversity card 
played well, lot the story ideas 
should coming from the staff.” 
Andrea Sachs 


Sachs covers legal issues for Time magazine. 


TAX 
ATTACKS 


How Newspapers 
Flirt with Evasion 


warning: newspapers that have been 
using independent contractors stretch 
tight staffing budgets may for 
visit from the Internal Revenue Service. 
Those reporters, often hired subur- 
ban correspondents, may have 
classified employees their paper 
wants avoid audit. 


these recessionary times, business- 
have increasing incentive mis- 
classify their employees. addition 
not having pay health and pension 
benefits, the company shifts its Social 
Security tax burden over the contrac- 
tor move that, turn, doubles the 
worker’s Social Security tax). And the 


STEVE HENRY 


appeal such accounting practices 
likely intensify new payroll taxes, 
like possible national health care levy, 
are enacted. 

IRS agent, this cost-saving mea- 
sure may look like tax evasion, and offi- 
cials are cracking down. Molly Leahy, 
manager/state affairs for the Newspaper 
Association America, says newspa- 
pers have been steadily calling the asso- 
ciation for advice how handle 
employment audits, adding that the NAA 
has established committee study the 
issue and recently published manual 
explaining how independent contractors 
can and cannot used. 

Just what independent contrac- 
tor? That, the IRS readily admits, can 
tough question. Since Congress has 
given clear definition the tax code, 
the IRS uses twenty-question test 
figure out how close contractor comes 

The big factor, says Tony Warcholak, 
director the IRS Office Employment 
Tax Administration and Compliance, 
control: Does the employer set the hours 
and standards under which the contractor 
works? Does the employer provide 
desk, phone, computer, mailbox? Does 
the contractor take home regular pay- 
check? Who determines what duties the 
contractor will perform? short, the 
contractor working for the newspaper 
genuinely running business? 

Independent contractors who believe 
they have been misclassified can 
request determination filling out 
IRS Form SS-8. The move can worth 
some money: correspondents who are 


found employees are eligible for 
refund the Social Security taxes their 
employer should have paid. Addition- 
ally, these correspondents may also 
eligible for federal unemployment and 
worker’s compensation benefits, 
although the IRS not the agency that 
decides this. 

But contractors should warned: 
SS-8 inquiry can appealed the 
newspaper and, some cases, the news- 
paper will eligible for 1978 loop- 
hole commonly called safe haven pro- 
tection (section 530), product the 
complicated interaction between 
Congress and the IRS. Most commonly, 
safe haven protection granted 
company can prove that IRS agent 
examined the books while misclassified 
workers were the payroll but failed 
spot them, Warcholak says. 

Some two dozen correspondents 
The Philadelphia Inquirer found out 
about safe haven the hard way last year 
when they asked for IRS determina- 
tion their status. 

The pays independent 
contractors about 175 reporters and 
photographers, many whom have 
been hired for finite two-year terms, 
cover suburban beats “The Rise 
the Super-interns,” January/ 
February). number these people 
work standard week under edi- 
tor’s supervision. They are assigned 
desks bureau, receive regular pay- 
checks, and rarely work for other busi- 
nesses. After reviewing their SS-8 
forms, the IRS agreed that, for tax pur- 
poses, they were employees. 

The however, appealed, and 
the IRS later amended its decision, stat- 
ing that the paper was eligible for safe 
haven protection. result, the 
Inquirer’s correspondents have been 
relegated kind tax netherworld: 
they are “Section 530” workers, neither 
employees nor contractors. While 
one required pay the 
half their Social Security, the corre- 
spondents are not allowed claim the 
hefty income tax deductions for which 
true independent contractors are eligi- 
ble. The status these “non-staff corre- 
spondents,” meanwhile, under negoti- 
ation between the and The 
Newspaper Guild. 

Landmark Communications, Inc., 
news chain based Norfolk, Virginia, 
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opted revamp the corporation’s con- 
tractor policy after studying the law and 
contacting number papers, includ- 
ing few that had been audited. Today, 
Landmark’s editors use part-time 
employees rather than contractors for 
steady beat work. Those who remain 
independent are not allowed work 
the newsroom, cannot use the equip- 
ment, and are paid set fees per article. 

some publications, the other 
hand, upper management may not know 
may not care know that their 
independent contractors function 
employees. one newspaper the 
northeast, independent-contractor 
stringers, who regularly cover towns 
and beats bureaus, are told dis- 
creetly vacate their desks when higher- 
ups from downtown are scheduled 
make appearance. “It’s like don’t 
exist,” says one. 

Kim Nauer 

Nauer free-lance writer based 
Chicago. 


SOUTH 
AFRICA’S 
BIG SHOW 


Choosing TV’s New 
Leaders 


Roll together the Watergate hearings 
1974, the hearings 1987, 
and the Clarence Thomas confirmation 
hearings 1991 and you will have 
some sense the excitement South 
Africans felt May, when heretofore 
closed political process took place 
public and television. 

The subject the hearings was 
explosive: Who would control the 
board the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation, which con- 
trols the only daily television news 
the country? 

For years, SABC news has openly 
favored the ruling white minority gov- 
ernment the National party. Only 
recently has become somewhat “less 
uncritical” President F.W. Klerk 
and his party, the words Gavin 
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merica may indeed 
more diverse 
than ever its 
racial, ethnic, and 
religious makeup. But because 
mass media, there less diversity 


than ever before experiences, 
attitudes, perspectives, and expec- 
tations across such groups. 


Joshua Meyrowitz and John 
Maguire “Media, Place, and Multi- 
culturalism,” the July/August 
Social Science and Modern Society. 


Stewart, who heads the journalism 
department Rhodes University 
Grahamstown (see “South Africa: 
Coloring TV,” November/ 
December 1991). Nelson Mandela and 
the African National Congress have 
long held that fair elections cannot take 
place without first reforming SABC’s 
news, because the corporation’s 
dominant and historically partisan role 
past campaigns. 

Early this year, the Campaign for 
Independent Broadcasting, reform 
group media professionals, called for 
the selection new nonpartisan board 
governors for the SABC, urging that 
the process open and public and 
supervised “eminent” panel head- 
the two judges who chaired last 
year’s multi-party democracy talks. 

But one the CIB’s leading mem- 
bers, veteran white newspaper editor 
Raymond Louw, pointed out last 
March, “The government opposed first 
the judges, then the eminent persons, 
and finally the public hearings.” 
Throughout the winter, the government 
and the ANC negotiated, and April 
the government finally yielded 
the judges, the eminent persons, and 
finally the public hearings. 

The negotiations produced panel 
eight judges and lawyers, carefully bal- 
anced race, ideology, and party. 
Then, after culling applications from 
hundreds candidates, the panel 
released list eighty-six finalists for 
the new twenty-five-member board 
governors. The negotiated guidelines 


required new board members “have 
balanced sense judgment” and “not 
have high political profile parti- 
san nature.” was the selection 
panel apply those criteria choosing 
the final twenty-five. 

The panel insisted that the question- 
ing all the candidates should 
public, and television SABC 
television. 

The setting for the hearings was the 
large high-ceilinged conference room 
South Africa’s World Trade Centre, 
which also serves the site the 
country’s multi-party democracy nego- 
tiations. Each candidate turn took the 
seat facing the selection panel. The 
most dramatic exchanges were those 
between Judge Ismail Mohammed and 
Christo Viljoen, SABC’s board chair- 
man since 1989. 

Considered certain included 
the new board, Viljoen gave the appear- 
ance man unaccustomed being 
questioned, certainly not public, and 
definitely not the likes the slender 
black man who confronted him. 

But when was over, the newspapers 
said Viljoen had been “humiliated.” 
Under questioning Justice Moham- 
med, conceded that, following his 
policies, the SABC had refused cover 
much the country’s black politics. 
And was forced discuss his mem- 
bership the Broederbond, secret 
Afrikaner society whose members 
include many senior officials govern- 
ment and industry. 

the most popular SABC’s 
three television networks, carried por- 
tions the hearings taped, not live. 
From the glass office towers Johan- 
nesburg the squatter camps black 
townships, everywhere South Africans 
watch television and listen radio, the 
hearings held the nation thrall. Tense 
moments were rendered all the more 
dramatic the relentless close-ups 
the candidates and the questioners. 

“Did you see face?” black 
woman asked the day after the chair- 
man’s testimony. “Did you see his 
expression? The poor man, he’s gone.” 

Well, not quite: May 21, the panel 
delivered its list names Klerk 
and Viljoen’s name was not it. 
week passed with statement, and 
with the incumbent SABC board’s term 
set expire Monday, the thirty-first. 
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ALICIA 
PATTERSON 
JOURNALISM 
FELLOWSHIPS 


29th Annual Competition 


Applications are being accepted 
from print journalists with least 
five years professional experience. 


One-year grants $30,000 are 
awarded for the pursuit indepen- 
dent projects significant interest. 


Application deadline: October 
Fellows must U.S. citizens. 


For applications and further pro- 
gram information, write: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1001 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Suite 1250 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(301) 951-8512 


Broadcast Journalists 


The Kiplinger Fellowships 


The Ohio State School Journalism 
invites applications for the distin- 
guished Kiplinger Midcareer Program 
Public Affairs Reporting for 1994- 
95. This Program leads master’s 
degree. Fellows receive full tuition 
plus stipend spend one calendar 
year campus. Course work includes 
graduate seminars journalism and 
wide selection the liberal arts. 
reporting trip Washington includ- 
ed. Applicants must have bachelor’s 
degree and three more years’ full- 
time experience public affairs 
Minority 
and third world candi- 

dates are encouraged OHIO 
apply. Application 
ority given those 
who apply Dec. 31. Classes begin 
September. For applications, write 
phone: Kiplinger Program, School 
Journalism, O.S.U., 242 18th 
Ave., Columbus, 43210; (614) 
292-2607; 292-6291. 


UNIVERSITY 


midcareer program 
that leads master’s degree. 


Finally, Monday came the official 
announcement: Klerk had decided 
that the reform had gone too far. 
tense meeting the president’s office 
Friday, had told the selection panel 
was rejecting one-third its choices. 

Klerk complained that some panel 
selections were pro-ANC, and said one 
its choices, veteran newspaper editor 
Allister Sparks, was ineligible: newspa- 
per experience, held, was incompati- 
ble with serving the broadcasting 
board. place the panel’s choices, 
Klerk substituted his own people 
including Christo Viljoen. 

SABC BOARD FIASCO was the headline 
the Johannesburg Star; that may have 
been understatement. The public 
furor lasted for weeks, and negotiations 
continued into the summer attempt 
put the SABC reforms back track. 

Meanwhile, bitterness over the SABC 
fight spilled over into the main political 
talks. July when both Mandela and 


FOLLOW-UP 


“CNN ARABIC” 


The change government Israel has 
resulted change Israeli TV. One 
dramatic example: the network aired its 
first-ever interview with Yasir Arafat 
earlier this year, readers Sea 
Change the Airwaves” 
March/April) learned. 

Meanwhile, about the same time, 
new Arab network was broadcasting 
another first: interview with Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin. But the 
significance the Middle East 
Broadcast Center (MBC) backed 
Saudi money, operated Arab and 
British journalists, and sponsored 
Western advertisers goes beyond 
this exercise television diplomacy. 
MBC may also starting communi- 
cations revolution the Arab world 
and, opening full-time bureau 
Israel, helping break down the psy- 
chological barriers between Arabs and 
Israelis. 

Ehud Yaari, Israeli Television’s 
Middle East analyst, calls MBC “CNN 
Arabic.” While CNN reaches only 
viewership the Arab world, 
MBC, which went the air 
September 1991 the only truly inter- 


Klerk were Washington and when 
many South Africans hoped that both 
men would call for the end U.S. eco- 
nomic sanctions, Mandela said the sanc- 
tions should not lifted yet. His reason: 
Klerk cannot trusted and 
cited example Klerk’s interfer- 
ence the SABC reforms. 

closed meeting August the 
board named compromise chair, Ivy 
Matsepe-Casaburri, black moderate, 
and vice chair, Colin Hickling, one 
the seven people Klerk had forced 
onto the board May. The board then 
announced that had decided retain 
the SABC’s long-time c.e.o., Wynand 
Harmse, together will all its incum- 
bent white department heads. short, 
retorm had been stalemated and, 
Allister Sparks observed, Klerk’s 
interference had been “legitimized.” 


Adam Clayton Powell 


Powell fellow the Freedom Forum 
Media Studies Center. 


national Arabic-language, satellite-car- 
ried television network, can reach tens 
millions Arabs the Middle East 
and North Africa, well six million 
Arab-speaking viewers Europe. 

MBC’s high-tech and pop-culture- 
oriented menu includes Michael 
Jackson, New Kids the Block, and 
fashion tips, well half-hour news 
shows that consist about twenty sto- 
ries filed reporters the major 
Middle Eastern and Western capitals 
stories that lack the propaganda flavor 
that dominates the Arab press. The sto- 
ries are presented relatively large 
contingent female reporters and 
anchors newsworthy itself when 
comes Arabic-language TV. 


Leon Hadar 


Hadar teaches international relations and 
communication The American University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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ARTS AND LAURELS 


DART The Indianapolis Star, for coming the aid 
the party. The paper whose publisher, Eugene 
Pulliam, Dan Quayle’s uncle and whose board the 
former veep now sits picked syndicated page-one 
story from the May Washington Post about the angry 
reaction Beech Grove, Indiana, where Amtrak’s 
ing heavy-repair shop based, the Republican-led fili- 
buster that had killed Clinton’s economic stimulus pack- 
age and, with it, $188 million earmarked for the rehir- 
ing 190 laid-off Amtrack workers. But, the alterna- 
tive Nuvo Newsweekly later observed, the version that ran 
the Star had lost much its edge: all explicit refer- 
ences, some them quite bitter, Indiana’s two 
Republican senators, Richard Lugar and Dan Coats 
both whom had supported the filibuster were care- 
fully edited out. 


LAUREL the New Orleans Times-Picayune, for 
original study black and white. Within city land- 
scape marred racial tensions too visible ignore, the 
paper this spring designed year-long project open the 
lines communication and dispel the misperceptions 
color. Its continuing special report, The 
Myth Race,” explores the shared dreams but separate 
lives citizens black and white, the sorry circumstances 
history that produced the division, and the successes 
and failures society erasing prejudice and discrimina- 
tion, all highlighted against background candid views 
people from all corners the community. The series 
has also cast clear eye the contributions intolerance 
and hostility made local schools, churches, and other 
institutions not the least which, the paper acknowl- 
edged glaring detail, has been the Times-Picayune 
itself. 


DART Seattle, for off-track journalism. 
Taking its point departure the “clogged roadways 
that threaten [the Puget Sound area’s] economic vitality 
and jeopardize our quality the station April 
ran “news special presentation” aimed exploring alter- 
native routes solving the problem particular, 
plan known the Regional Transit Project. The two-hour, 
prime-time program, “Trouble Down the Line?” was con- 
ducted KING veteran reporter Jim Compton. Traveling 
film clips from Taipei and Singapore San Diego and 
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Houston, from Toronto and Washington Chicago and 
Portland, Compton delivered snapshot reports the 
strategies for coping those traffic-congested cities, 
returning now and then put questions the studio audi- 
ence interested citizens; panel civic leaders, leg- 
islators, and transportation consultants; and listeners, 
through the magic electronic instant poll. Although 
Compton noted the outset that the program had 
“received subsidy from RTP and Elway Research,” 
did not explain that the acronym stood for the Regional 
Transit Project and that one the clients Elway 
Research (which engineered the poll) happens the 
Elgin Syferd Company, p.r. represeniatives for RTP. 
ensuing press accounts made clear, “Trouble Down the 
Line?” lost considerable power carrying such question- 
able funding baggage. 


MINI-DART the New London, Connecticut, 
Day, for proving the truth that adage about too many 
cooks. The paper’s July edition presented juicy story 
about inadequately tested, error-filled cookbook that 
blended the bilious reactions the nation’s food critics 
(“a hodge-podge contrived 
with the frothy defensiveness the author and her 
publisher there were some questions,’ Julee Rosso 
said, forgot tell them rub the damn ginger 
into the reference recipe that lists ginger 
the ingredients but doesn’t tell what with The 
page “In-the-News” report, slugged “Culinary 
Disaster,” was garnished the end with reference for 
readers “Interview with Julee Rosso” page the 
same edition. There they were treated gooey puff 
piece about the “top cookbook author” and her recipes that 
are “well thought through, have considerable pizazz, 
should present difficulties ... and are bright and fresh, 
perfect for light spring supper.” Had the accompanying 
recipe for vegetable stew really managed cut the mus- 
tard with the food editors The Day? Confused readers 
were given not hint. 


LAUREL the Boston, Massachusetts, weekly Tab, 
and state house reporter Craig Sandler, for taking the bull 
(and the bear) the horns. the latest addition the 
Tab’s active portfolio bad doctors, bad lawyers, bad 
charities, etc., Sandler’s “Bad Brokers” (June June 15) 
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documented the long-suspected, little-publicized, very real 
risk investors posed less than honest brokers who, 
after being fired fined censured one firm, move 
other firms. Based three-month investigation 
investigation ill-assisted security-industry computers, 
which, Sandler discovered, are not programmed readily 
identify such bad apples the two-part series revealed, 
among other things, that, the fifty-five Massachusetts 
brokers disciplined for misconduct during the past two 
years, twenty-one had settled earlier complaints for total 
some $3.8 million and yet had been certified 
selling the public both the National Association 
Securities Dealers and state regulatory agencies. 
(Unfortunately, not all the sister papers carrying 
Sandler’s exposé took note what the local competition 
charged was blatant conflict interest namely, that 
the Tab, part the Community Newspapers Company, 
owned Fidelity Investments, discount brokerage 
house that stood profit from charges raised against full- 
service companies. That oversight was corrected subse- 
quent editions, which also carried item about the sen- 
tencing Fidelity trader convicted fraud.) 


LAUREL New York Newsday, and staff writer 
Glenn Kessler, for record-breaking solo flight. With 
most the nation’s news media zooming the presi- 
dent’s $200 haircut the Los Angeles Airport runway 
and roaring about the disruptions his hirsutic hubris 
caused, Kessler took off different direction and 
landed some hard, concrete facts. His analysis 
Federal Aviation Administration records, obtained under 
the Freedom Information Act, revealed that, contrary 
stories circling planes, jammed-up runways, and incon- 
venienced passengers (and contrary, too, the apology 
the White House felt pressured make), only one 
(unscheduled) air taxi reported actual (two-minute) 
delay. Unfortunately, most the nation’s news media, 
usual near-perfect formation, found neither time nor space 
correct story that had been wildly off course. 


DART Cleveland, for throwing curve 
ball viewers, low and inside. April and again 
April 18, the station aired “Fields Dreams,” hour- 
long “special presentation” that appeared straight- 
forward documentary about land-bank plan rebuild 
the inner city taking title thousands abandoned, 
tax-delinquent lots, but which effect was publicly 
funded commercial for city and county officials, including 
Mayor Michael White, now bat for reelection. The 
program, which was produced with the help the WJW 
production crew former local newsman under con- 
tract with the county treasurer’s office, was authoritatively 


narrated “chief reporter” Virgil Dominic, who brought 
the script all the credibility his job former news 
director and current president and general manager 
WJW. Trotting out the “feisty” mayor’s team creative 
bankers; dedicated developers (at least one whom, the 
program neglected mention the mayor’s campaign 
finance chairman had received tens millions sub- 
sidies and tax abatements for previous project); “can- 
do” state legislator who had “never seen much common 
sense applied government his life”; the aforemen- 
tioned county treasurer (shown screen ten times); and 
the mayor himself (fourteen times) Dominic helped 
drive home the program’s unmistakable point: the 
words one not disinterested fan (i.e., that ubiquitous 
county treasurer): “Mike White delivering.” 


LAUREL The Nation, for helping restore our 
balance trade coverage. “The Big Buy” thirteen- 
page cover story (June 14) how Mexico, aided and abet- 
ted U.S. business interests, waging the most exten- 
sive, and expensive, foreign lobbying campaign history 
for the North American Free Trade Agreement writers 
Charles Lewis and Margaret Ebrahim, both the Center 
for Public Integrity, supplied carefully itemized bill 
sale, naming the names and tracing the tactics the lobby- 
ing free-for-all. Delivered during the period between the 
first and second installments three-part New York 
Times advertorial project designed, its pitch potential 
advertisers put it, “to educate the public and influence 
Washington decision makers [by] presenting the positive 
economic and social benefits NAFTA,” The Nation 
report provided compelling argument for the need 
change the way Washington does business. “For long 
the present system remains place,” the authors conclude, 
“the public will rightly wonder whether all they are getting 
the best special-interest money can buy.” 


DART the Contra Costa, California, Times, for 
overpaying its last respects. When, May 13, the age 
ninety, its publisher, Dean Lesher, breatied his last, the 
paper tolled the bell 90-point banner headline, page- 
one stories, inside features, graphic sidebars, editori- 
als, and photos Lesher, man and boy, work and 
play. Coverage the publisher’s funeral May was 
somewhat more 72-point headline (LESHER’S 
LEGACY EXTOLLED) over two-picture, page-one lead 
story, and only features, columns, and more color 
photos (including one the printed funeral program) 
inside. 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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urable Hour 


Back 1989, interview his 
New York office, Don Hewitt, inventor 
Minutes and the modern 
newsmagazine, reflected the pro- 
gram’s legacy: “We changed the face 
television. our 
wake came 
Magazine, 
Incredible!, 20/ 
20, God knows 
how many NBC 
magazines.... 
They just keep 
coming out the 
woodwork for 
simple rea- 
son. They look 
for the profit-or- 
loss thing and 
say, the 
way make 

But the 
summer 1993 
tells slightly 
different story 
about the prolif- 
eration magazines prompted 


Richard Campbell the author 
Minutes and the News: Mythology for 
Middle America and co-author, with Jimmie 
Reeves, the forthcoming Cracked 
Coverage: Television News, the Anti- 
Cocaine Crusade, and the Reagan Legacy. 


1993 


Pioneering 


Minutes’s impressive profit mar- 
gins. “60 Minutes has single-handedly 
ruined television,” said phone 
interview. “No one can report news 
today without making money.” 


The most lucrative program net- 
work history, Minutes and its 1,107 
shows (through August) have made 
more than billion for CBS. some 
years, some estimates, has account- 
for much half the network’s 
entire broadcast revenues. The only pro- 


Newsmagazine Hits 


Richard Campbell 


gram rank number one three differ- 
ent decades (1979-80, 1982-83, 1991- 
92, 1992-93), also the most popular 
program prime-time the 
only program finish among the 
Nielsen top ten 
for sixteen con- 
secutive seasons 
(and counting). 
Any episode 
Minutes 
reaches bigger 
audience 


nearly mil- 
lion viewers each 
Sunday than 
any other single 
news form the 
history Amer- 
ican journalism. 
Minutes, 
which premiered 
September 
24, 1968, celebrates its twenty-fifth 
anniversary this fall. Although its 
reporters (whose average age about 
sixty) and viewers (roughly half 
whom are over fifty) get older each year, 
its clout power broker is, any- 
thing, stronger than ever. Hillary and 
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Producer Hewitt and 
reporter 
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story and his sinking political cam- 
paign Minutes Superbowl 
Sunday early 1992 front the 
single biggest audience the Clintons 
would have throughout 
the campaign. Hewitt 
rightly claims, “You 
hardly heard about 
Gennifer Flowers after 
that episode.” 

Ross Perot whom 
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the “greatest combination good sense 
and nonsense anybody I’ve ever 
known” took his resurrected cam- 
paign Minutes early last fall and 
saw his rising poll flat told 
exotic tales harassment the hands 
scary Black Panthers. 
Hewitt, who seventy, says that the 
“feeding frenzy [television news] 
magazines” “less about giving the 
news America than about giving 
the word Hollywood: anything you 
can do, can cheaper” --- refer- 
ence the fact that investing the 
magazine format the networks avoid 
having pay hefty license fees for 
Hollywood-produced programming. 
(This shift, turn, doomed the single- 
issue documentary, genre CBS 
excelled in.) Because CBS owns 
Minutes, can generally make back its 
production costs around $500,000 
per show (compared around $1.3 mil- 
lion for episode Northern 
Exposure) selling one two min- 
utes commercial time.The program 
now earns between $50 million (indus- 
try estimates) and $70 million (Hewitt’s 
estimate) year. For CBS, 
this like owning its own 
mint. 


Several factors, including 
viewer interest the 
Watergate drama and 
Nixon’s downfall, con- 
tributed Minutes’s dramatic rise 
the CBS’s decision 1975 use 
the program counter Sunday evening 
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Bill Clinton took the Gennifer Flowers 


Harry Reasoner 


children’s programming other net- 
works with more adult menu also 
helped, did the arrival the same year 


Dan Rather, fresh from the White 
House beat and the peak his popu- 
larity. 

few years ago Hewitt 
cited his Middle-Ameri- 
can common sense 
another reason for the 
show’s popularity. “My 
strength that have the 


Dan Rather 
Hewitt calls friend and common 


touch,” said. don’t 
know why this is, because 
most the people hang 
around with are pretty 
elite. But Kiwanians, 
Rotarians, understand 
because grew New 
Rochelle, the small town that George 
Cohan wrote Minutes From 
Broadway about. was very Middle- 
American.” 

And then, course, there’s the sheer 
narrative strength the show. “There’s 
very simple formula you’re 
Hollywood, opera, publishing, broad- 
casting, newspapering,” Hewitt likes 
say. “It’s four very simple words: tell 
story.” Taking cue from the mixed 
menu offered Life and Time, the pro- 
gram would counter the documentary 
form with “personal” journalism 
multi-subject format. “Instead dealing 
with issues, tell stories” and “package 
news well Hollywood packages fic- 
tion,” Hewitt adds. 

fact, the very first program 
back 1968, Harry Reasoner aligned 
Minutes not with the 
fact-gathering traditions 
print journalism but with 
the storytelling impulses 
art. “All art the rear- 
rangement previous 
perceptions,” said, 
don’t claim this [the 
first broadcast] anything more than 
that, even that journalism art, 
for that matter. But think this 


Maybe Safer ment, 


sort new approach.” 

The new approach rearranged experi- 
ence thirteen-minute news dramas; 
whenever possible shaped the news 
drama detective story; and increas- 
ingly involved casting the reporter 
leading role. 

gauge how central role 
Minutes reporters play, all you need 
count their appearances individ- 
ual shots. Take “Brown vs. Koch,” 
1988 drama that told the story 
homeless woman, Joyce 
Brown, and her legal bat- 
tle with then New York 
Mayor Koch. While 
each the title characters 
the 120 shots this seg- 
reporter Morley 

Safer showed 36. 
1992 episode about Pentagon waste, 
Lesley Stahl appeared shots. 

addition time, the reporter-stars 
are almost invariably granted more 
space than the characters they inter- 
view. Interview subjects generally 
appear extreme close-ups, often with 
the top the head cut from the frame, 
while the reporters are given lots 
visual breathing space (see frames from 
Mike Wallace’s 1975 interview with 
Eldridge Cleaver, opposite). 

Hewitt’s current “repertory company” 
his term includes Mike Wallace, 
seventy-five, the Sam Spade jour- 
nalists; Morley Safer, sixty-one, whose 
literary style (see his 1971 classic the 
Rolls Royce and his 1992 piece 
Finland’s obsession with the tango) 
sometimes ill-suited for tough detective 
work; Bradley, fifty-two, whose 
trademark specs and professorial scowl 
have been trained many villain 
since replaced Dan Rather; Steve 
Kroft, the only reporter under fifty, 
refugee from West 57th, CBS’s yuppie 
version magazine, who still fawns 
his celebrity profiles; and Lesley 
Stahl, fifty-one, the latest token woman, 
who, like Rather, once covered the 
White House. Andy Rooney, seventy- 
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four, provides comic relief with droll 
observations life’s foibles and follies. 

Over the years, the reporters have 
been cast detectives, prosecutors, 
therapists, tourists, talk show hosts, cel- 
ebrants celebrities and, occasion- 
ally, heroes. Mike Wallace was the 
first American reporter “negotiate” 
face-to-face with the Ayatollah 
Khomeini. Iran early 
the 1979 hostage crisis. 
1980, Dan Rather, dressed 
native costume, trudged 
guerrillas “Inside Af- 
ghanistan.” 1981, 
Bradley strolled hand-in- 


Space for the reporter... 


For Minutes, the 
detective formula 
reliable the inverted 
pyramid for print 


York University journalism professor 
Jay Rosen calls “the cult toughness.” 
Often this toughness end itself; 
the reporter considered have done 
his her job just showing 
roughing interview subject. What 
Edward Epstein said Woodward 
and Bernstein’s the Men 
which transformed Watergate into 
detective story applies 
Minutes: “If the 
reporter can established 
intrepid, omniscient 
Sherlock Holmes, the 
focus attention shift- 
ed” away from “the real 
powers that be.” 


hand across New York 

street with singer Lena Horne part 
story about making white-domi- 
nated world. 

Both Hewitt and We!lace have called 
Minutes collection “morality 
plays,” and one the main strategies 
employed bring gritty life the 
struggle between vice and virtue 
merge reporting practices with the liter- 
ary traditions the detective novel. 
Thus, segment will identify given 
crime and the reporter-detective will 
interview victim, villains, and 
bystanders who provide evidence that 
will sifted the intrepid reporter. 
coincidence that 1984, pairing 
what would become the two most-popu- 
lar detective shows television, CBS 
scheduled Murder, She Wrote right after 
Minutes. 

For Minutes, the detective formula 
reliable the inverted pyramid 
for print; has accommodated subjects 
diverse waterfront crime, spy 
satellites, government cover-ups, racial 
discrimination, child pornography, 
Nazis, Valium, diamond scams, the 
Teamsters, the Audi 5000, MSG, 
Brazilian machismo, Mormons, horse 
doping, art theft, and the sale 
Romanian babies. 

The genre has its critics. cultivat- 
ing the role bulldog detective, 
Minutes pays homage what New 


Mike Wallace, his 
autobiography, Close Encounters, has 
written that viewers regard the program 
“unofficial ombudsman.” 
Certainly many segments over the years 
have concluded with Minutes play- 
ing the role public advocate 
reporters calling for congressional 
investigations, presenting the case for 
prisoners deemed innocent, and 
but the program generally avoids 
endorsing action calling for change. 
problem, the report usually tacked 
onto summer rerun. 


The controversies 
Minutes’s history largely 
center alleged “vil- 
lains” who insist they have 
been wrongly accused. 
Power 
Company, the apple indus- 
try (the famous Alar-EPA 
episodes), the food proces- 
sors using MSG, and foreign car man- 
ufacturer (the 1986 Audi 5000 “unin- 
tended acceleration” tale) have all 
launched media campaigns against what 
they claim are unfair depictions and 
misleading stories. Yet Hewitt notes 
with pride that the show has never lost 
libel case court (although least one 
suit was settled out court, and anoth- 
dragged for dozen years). 


the subject 


While politically Minutes man- 
ages appear conservative liberals 
and liberal conservatives, when 
comes the issue gender equality, 
few would argue that Minutes 
the cutting edge. The program was six- 
teen years old before Hewitt hired 
Diane Sawyer the first woman 
reporter 1984. Meredith Vieira, who 
came over 1989 from West 57th, did 
time briefly the show but left 
public dispute with Hewitt over mater- 
nity leave (she wanted work part- 
time; wanted her full-time). 

Marion Goldin, who produced 
episodes for Mike Wallace and Dan 
Rather over the course more than fif- 
teen years, quit twice, partly because 
what she saw pervasive sexism the 
network, partly because her own 
search for independence producer. 
really proud what did, what 
did, Minutes,” Goldin says, but 
adds that network journalism remains 
“very male-dominated...especially 
Minutes.” She says that, against her bet- 
ter judgment, she too often replicated 
such industry-wide stereotypes pre- 
senting “men authority figures and 
women victims.” (In fairness 
Minutes, Fairness and Accuracy 
Reporting has documented persistent 
pattern patriarchy the national 
news the form white 
male guest “experts” 
both ABC’s Nightline and 
PBS’s MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour.) 

Another complaint 
that Hewitt seldom gives 
credit where credit due. Over the 
years Minutes reporters have typical- 
been assigned five producers, each 
whom works independently, calling 
the reporter only for the final round 
on-screen interviews, stand-up visuals, 
and reaction shots. This makes for 
efficient system that maximizes use 
the star reporter while allowing individ- 
ual producers spend weeks research- 
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ing and shaping report. Goldin, who 
quit Minutes finally 1988 (“I 
should have known things weren’t 
going change”), says that while Mike 
Wallace always credited his producers 
for their hard work, Hewitt did not. (His 
1985 book about the program, Minute 
Minute, strikingly reticent the 
subject the program’s producers.) 
Despite its “repertory” star 
reporters, Minutes 
remains fundamentally 
producer’s medium, 
Hewitt’s strong role 
executive producer 
affirms. also remains 
stubbornly resistant 
change innovative 
program that, having attained maturity, 
resists innovation. memorable excep- 
tion was “Looking Minutes,” 
which was aired dozen years ago. The 
show featured roundtable panel 
print journalists, Hewitt and Wallace, 
and Herb Schmertz Mobil Oil, with 
Jeff Greenfield serving moderator, 
and examined issues raised past 
Minutes segments ambush inter- 
views, hidden cameras, and reporters 
misrepresenting themselves order 
get story. The episode was Marion 
Goldin’s idea. “We were just looking 
something different. were cri- 
tiquing everybody else,” Goldin says. 
“Why not look ourselves?” 


Steve Kroft 


While one can dispute Minutes’s 
importance the history television, 
intriguing try fit the program 
into the current hot debaie about mod- 
ern and “postmodern” news. Writing for 
Rolling Stone March 1992, former 
CBS news producer Jon Katz pitted the 
modern Old News confused, 
and broke”) against the postmodern 
New News (“dazzling, adolescent, irre- 
sponsible, fearless, frightening, and 
powerful”) media battleground 
where public discourse about important 
issues just likely come from 
movies, music, Oprah, and Bart 
Simpson from newspapers, news- 


Using the reporter lay 
analyst represents another 
blurring the line between 
hard and soft news 


magazines, Nightline, and Dan Rather. 
“Increasingly,” Katz argued, “the New 
News seizing the func- 
tions mainstream jour- 
nalism, sparking conversa- 
tions, and setting the coun- 
try’s social and political 
agenda.” 

Don Hewitt might 
wince the New News 
crashing the elite news 
media’s party; still 
seems believe the 
boundaries that are now 
being blurred: “There’s 
fine line between show biz 
and news biz,” said 


trick walk that line and touch 
with your toe but don’t cross it. And 
some people stay far away from the 
line that nobody wants watch what 
they do. And other people keep crossing 
the line.... But there has line 
because the line called truth.” 

Yet, the first news show 
regularly cross the arbitrary line 
between news and entertainment 
framing documentaries 
detective stories, and 
turning reporters into per- 
formers, Minutes the 
missing link between the 


Old and New News. 
The detective format 
easily the 


“gotcha” approach, which 
tough modern form Old News 
and therefore seems less revolutionary 
than the transformation reporter into 
persona analyst, talk show host, pro- 
filer politicians and celebrities. The 
talk show format, regularly used 
Minutes, clearly belongs the New 
News domain. 

The use the reporter lay analyst 
talk therapist represents another blur- 
ring the Old News line between hard 
and soft, foray into territory that used 
women’s magazines. For example, 
“Anderson 1980 campaign 


Diane Sawyer 


recent interview. “The 


story, Morley Safer conducted free- 
association test independent presi- 
dential candidate John 
Anderson: “For under- 
dog, Anderson gentle 
soul who does not speak 
harshly his rivals, even 
when you play the candi- 
date game with him.... 
give you name,” 
instructed Anderson, “and you give 
answer. Ronald Reagan?” 
Washington Post reporter Paul Taylor 
says the New News, “It’s ruder, it’s 
cruder, it’s sometimes lewder, but 
balance, it’s almost certainly better for 
democracy.” Meanwhile, MIT professor 
David Thorburn identifies specific 
contribution Minutes stories make 
American democracy: the mythologiz- 
ing the core culture. The show, 
Thorburn says, provides “consensus 
narrative,” term uses describe 
group stories that the cul- 
ture’s central mythologies ... inheri- 
tance shared stories, plots, character 
types, cultural symbols, and narrative 
conventions. Such language popu- 
lar,” Thorburn 
“because legible the 
common understanding 
majority the culture.” 
Don Hewitt has his 
own mythology. 
said 1989 interview: 
few things 
America look the same 
way they did when you were kid. The 
stores look different, the gas stations 
look different, the toll booths look dif- 
ferent, everything looks different. 
Minutes the same. There was 
some talk ... about ought change 
it.... said, It’s almost like that 
comforting feeling when you visit 
grandpa the summer and you say, 
God, that screen door still 
sticks. never fixed And you love 
it. And you went back and the screen 
door opened and didn’t squeak, you’d 
disappointed. Well, like the screen 
door squeak little.” 
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Danny 


Rights Wrongs 


pioneering 


newsmagazine tries survive 


Globalvision, independent television 
production company, located what 
its literature calls the “historic National 
Manhattan, between store where lug- 
gage percent off and theater 
showing double feature: Hot Big 
Bazooka and Princess Orgasma. The 
company’s suite offices the sev- 
enth floor, and the first thing you see 
when you walk giant world 

Straight ahead the office one 
Globalvision’s founders, Danny 
Schechter, place with two clocks, one 
which works, and stacks maga- 
zines and newspapers, from Television 
Technology The San Francisco Bay 
Guardian. Down the hall the office 
co-founder Rory O’Connor, much 
neater place, with five handsome wall 
maps. The two have professional roots 
1960s Boston, where O’Connor was 
rock critic for while and Schechter 
was news director, known “Danny 
Schechter the News Dissector,” for 
popular commercial radio station. Both 
went solid television careers 
Schechter CNN and ABC’s 20/20, 
where spent eight years produc- 
er; O’Connor the ABC affiliate 
Boston, where became senior pro- 
ducer, and CBS’s Hours. Both 
wanted something different, and five 
years ago founded Globalvision. 

For production company, the 
place little quiet. Globalvision pro- 
duces Rights Wrongs, the weekly 
human rights newsmagazine you 


Mike Hoyt associate editor CJR. 
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year one 


Mike Hoyt 


may not have heard because your 
local public television station runs 
noon Saturday, worse. Fifteen 
the eighteen people who put together 
Rights Wrongs had been laid off just 
few days earlier. Howie Masters, 
wiry Good Morning America refugee, 
still working, putting together new 
episode that will introduce viewers 
Lucy seventeen-year-old try- 
ing make life out $5-a-day job 
Zenith factory across the Rio 
Grande from McAllen, Texas. Masters 
was moving quickly because, the end 
July, Rights Wrongs was “stop 
focusing production and focus 
fund-raising,” O’Connor puts it. 
other words, it’s just about out cash. 
All the world, and Schechter 
point out anyone who will listen, 
rushing put out newsmagazines. All 
except PBS. And here Rights 
Wrongs, continue, topical news- 
magazine with respected anchor, 
Charlayne Hunter-Gault, that has been 
the air since April some eighty-five 
cities and thirty-five foreign coun- 
tries and has received generally glowing 
press all without PBS backing. 
“Human rights story whose time 
has come,” says O’Connor. “With the 
fall communism, the end the cold 
war, the question not East-West, but 
how you treat your people?” 
Schechter gestures toward stack 
human-rights organization reports 
shelf all thoroughly researched and 
well written, says, but generally 
ignored, and none with the power 
television image. “People who produce 


newsmagazine shows, the stories they 
are proudest are often human rights 
stories,” says. “Whether it’s 
Minutes blowing the whistle prison 
labor China Day One investigating 
incident racism these stories 
get large shares. They because the 
networks promote them. And because 
these are people stories, they are emo- 
tional stories that arouse people’s con- 
science and consciousness. People 
watch this stuff.” 


Using spiel along these lines, 


Schechter and O’Connor spent two 
years raising some $750,000 fund 
Rights Wrongs, most the money 
coming from the John and Catherine 
MacArthur Foundation, the Aaron 
Diamond Foundation, and the Body 
Shop Foundation. Then, about 
$50,000 episode, they spent 
most it. 

deal struck this summer with 
WNET, New York’s flagship public tele- 
vision station, has given the show 
reprieve. becoming co-producer 
Rights Wrongs and letting Global- 


vision use the station’s facilities, WNET 


allows Schechter and O’Connor stretch 
out what funds are left and mix more 
new shows into the re-run schedule. 
Updated re-runs the original thirteen 
episodes, along with the handful new 
ones Masters finishing, will take Rights 
Wrongs through November. Word 
the show’s fate will come before that, 
however, since Globalvision must begin 
PBS affiliates around the coun- 
try the end September what 


the fall 
communism, the 
question not East- 
West, but how you 
treat your 


Rory Connor 


Recently took ten Rights Wrongs 
videotapes home, but put off looking 
them. They had titles like “Ethnic 
Fault Lines,” “War Crimes,” “Female 
Genital Mutilation,” the kind thing 
one may feel duty get but, uh, 
isn’t time for The Simpsons? 

Finally, watched, and kept watch- 
ing. The half-hour program generally 
features least one long piece, fol- 
lowed related Hunter-Gault inter- 
view, followed shorter segments 
“Rights Reel,” and ends with segment 
with cultural theme. the Rights 
Reel the pace quick Schechter and 
O’Connor are aiming part the 
MTV generation and often 
includes the kind footage you haven’t 
seen elsewhere: dry, cracking land 
southern Iraq where Saddam Hussein 
draining marshes and forcing the evacu- 
ation whole villages, for example. 
Some these short pieces moved too 
fast for me. want see complex 
issues without much context, can 
always watch the evening news. 

The longer stories, often “video 
diaries” filmmakers from the coun- 
tries question, were something else 
again. Faraway issues and dramas were 
presented human scale, with clarity 
and sense place, thus making them 
fascinating and not far away. 

one the show’s “Ethnic Fault 
Lines” series, for example, video 
diary explores the new European racism 
visiting tavern Prague with some 
skinheads, baby-faced tough guys who 
drink their beer and sing their songs 
about beating blacks, all the while 
saluting Confederate American flag. 
The viewer gets close enough see 
them twisted human beings, not 
distant political phenomenon. video 
diary from Hungary, once the most lib- 
eral nation the old Soviet bloc, opens 
with shot hundreds young neo- 
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Nazis screaming obscenities about their 
twin scapegoats, gypsies and Jews. 
see aging skinhead warming the 
crowd for rising nationalist politician, 
then move counter-demonstra- 
tion, and are left with the image 
newly democratic country that could tip 
either way. 

From Kosovo, another diary, comes 
image long grass blowing the 
field where the Serbs lost the Turks 
600 years ago, the historic battle that 
nationalists used inspire Serbians all 
over the former Yugoslavia dreams 
new national destiny and, ultimately, 
ethnic cleansing. Kosovo 
autonomous province the former 
Yugoslavia, now the place where 
feared that the Balkan conflict could 
ignite wider war percent 
Albanian. But the Serbs have been trans- 
ferring power and property from 
Albanians Serbs. get the feeling,” 
the author the video diary tells 
the end his piece, his camera pans 
across Albanian children playing 
rusted car, [the Serbs] long fight 
the battle Kosovo once again, and this 
time set the score right. But when that 
battle begins, find not the Turkish 
soldiers their myth, but Albanian vil- 
lagers, struggling survive.” 

Rights Wrongs turns America, 
well. Human rights officials inter- 
viewed one broadcast, which ran 
May, gave Bill Clinton poor grades for 
his performance Bosnia and China, 
and for failing shut down the Bush 
administration’s HIV prison camp 
Guantanamo Bay. Clinton, nonetheless, 
has promised Rights Wrongs inter- 
view coming weeks. 


The viewer who really counts 
Jennifer Lawson, PBS’s executive vice- 
president, National Programming and 
Promotion Services. reforming its 
cumbersome system for setting 
national programming schedule, PBS 
decided invest great deal power 
easy job, balancing, for example, the 
mandate PBS serious, innova- 
tive public-interest programming 
against the desire attract larger audi- 
ences. balancing the politics left 
and right. 

She must say programming, 
course, lot more often than she says 


Danny Schechter, left, Chariayne 
Hunter-Gault, and Rory O’Connor 
the set Rights Wrongs 


yes. yes means that the network feeds 
the show with its helpful imprimatur out 
its 346 member stations. can mean, 
Schechter and O’Connor say, ruefully, 
larger audience, promotion, better time 
slots, and, often, help with funding. 
far, PBS has said Rights 
Wrongs half dozen times. Human 
rights, Lawson has consistently told the 
two, “insufficient organizing prin- 
ciple” for prime-time PBS series. 
O’Connor and Schechter have been just 
consistent failing accept that 
reason. “What sufficient organizing 
principle?” Schechter counters. 
“Cooking? market? 
Rebuilding house?” 

Lawson the type programmer 
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who keeps finger the political 
winds, she might find political reason 
for turning down Rights Wrongs. 
Schechter and O’Connor’s previous 
effort weekly public television 
series, South Africa Now (see 
January/February 1991), had many 
admirers, but also drew critics who 
argued that some the in-country 
expertise relied was in-country 
advocacy. Loudest the critics was 
David Horowitz, new leftist turned 
neoconservative, whose Commit- 
tee Media Integrity took its critique 
public station Los Angeles, KCET. 
Horowitz, who now edits COMINT, 
publication devoted correcting the 
politics public broadcasting, argues 
that the show saw things too simply, 
failing appreciate Nelson Mandela’s 
struggle with the radicals his left and 
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F.W. Klerk’s struggle with the radi- 
cals his right. “It was just propa- 
ganda show,” says, “and presented 
itself news.” KCET’s initial response 
was take the show off the air, but 
after week protests from supporters, 
South Africa Now went back with 
“point-of-view” label badge not 
worn any other program KCET’s 
schedule, from Firing Line Wall 
Street Week. 

None this might matter, and 
Horowitz hasn’t even seen Rights 
Wrongs, but it’s worth noting that he’s 
fan O’Connor and Schechter 
pair intellectual lowlifes,” says 
and that now informally giving 
advice about public television legisla- 
tors, including 800-pound political 
gorilla named Bob Dole. The senator, 
turn, held public television funding 


last year because what perceives 
liberal bias its programming. 
Horowitz, according reporter who 
has covered PBS for years, “is Bob 
Dole’s brains this subject,” and 
handed notes the senator before his 
recent speech the Public Radio 
Conference, Washington. the 
speech the senator said that taxpayers 
“have right balance, fairness, and 
access their system. Unfortunately, 
some the partisans have had their 
way for long the public airwaves 
that they are having difficult time giv- 
ing something that isn’t theirs the 
first place.... 
“We will still watching and listen- 
ing,” Dole concluded. 
Lawson was unaware this 
Horowitz-Dole connection, she says, 
and would not have given any consid- 
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eration she had been. considering 
Rights Wrongs, she adds, politics 


not the question, nor quality. 
Globalvision, she points out, has pro- 
duced material for PBS the past 
special Nelson Mandela’s release; 
three Rory O’Connor Frontline pieces 
last year BCCI, Arabia, and 
the “resurrection” the Reverend Sun 
Myung Moon). “We’re talking more 
logistical question than editorial 
question.” 

Introducing regular weekly show, 
Lawson says, requires great deal 
consideration,” much, say, intro- 
ducing regular columnist newspa- 
per magazine. New weekly shows 
have been launched, she notes, citing 
example the Contrary, PBS 
public affairs discussion show with 
female participants. But why should 
PBS get behind program like Rights 
Wrongs, she argues, when already 
deals with human rights issues The 
MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour and spe- 
cials Frontline and P.O.V. 

think viewers care about these top- 
ics,” Lawson continues. “But prefer 
specials continuous series. Viewers 
are more attracted the topic when 
clearly identified place and focus, 
opposed the broad umbrella 
Rights Wrongs.” 

Lawson concedes that she hasn’t 
actually seen “that many” episodes 
Rights Wrongs. can’t say how 
many episodes I’ve seen. have 
watch lot material here.” It’s not 
impossible that she could revisit the 
request, she says. Just unlikely. 


“It would almost obnoxious,” says 
O’Connor, back, once again, 
PBS. resigned distributing 
Rights Wrongs through the alternative 
American Program Service, which has 
distributed the show public television 
network stations since April, and con- 
tinue pushing stations one time 
run the show and give decent time 
slot. Schechter, the other hand, 
sounds he’d risk being obnoxious. 
does Charlayne Hunter-Gault, 
who not exactly small potatoes 
PBS. Known for leading The 
MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour high- 
quality forays outside the Beltway, she 
Rights Wrongs’s big gun lend- 
ing her considerable prestige not only 


Human rights, 
says Jennifer 
Lawson 
PBS, 


“insufficient 
organizing 
for 
prime-time 
series 


anchor, but also fund-raiser and 
promoter, regularly firing off letters 
potential funders and PBS stations. 
And one the show’s editors, she 
tries, among other things, make sure 
never open the kind advocacy 
charges that could damage it. “I’m 
here every week saying, ‘We need 
another voice here, for balance’ 
can’t say says Hunter-Gault. 
“We pretend objective. The 
program not about advocacy; it’s 
about looking issue through cer- 
tain prism.” 

Around the time Schechter and 
O’Connor approached her, she says, 
PBS had issued call for new ideas for 
innovative programming, and she had 
been meeting with people who were try- 
ing come with something. “None 
the ideas excited me; seemed ter- 
rible waste opportunity. But then 
Danny called with Rights 
Wrongs. just jumped right top 
that one. was finishing their sentences 
before they could.” Like O’Connor and 
Schechter, Hunter-Gault saw human 
rights way looking the post- 
cold-war world. 

Occasionally she has done double 
duty covering story one way for 
MacNeil/Lehrer, another for Rights 
Wrongs. This was the case June, 
when she covered the World Conference 
Human Rights Vienna, the first 
such conference twenty-five years. 
For the NewsHour, Hunter-Gault led 
debate about “universality” the idea 
that human rights ought apply equally 
all U.N. members, idea resisted 
countries whose leaders claim that their 
culture the newness their democra- 
cies means they cannot held the 
same standards others such matters 
press freedorn women’s rights. 

Then, for Rights Wrongs, Hunter- 
Gault described the “upstairs-down- 
stairs” nature the conference. 


Upstairs was the tortuously slow official 
debate. Downstairs, literally, was the 
raucous world the “NGOs,” the non- 
government organizations from 
Amnesty International monitors elo- 
quent torture victims fully costumed 
representatives indigenous peoples. 
Downstairs they held demonstrations 
and impromptu debates, pushed their 
literature, and generally showed the 
energy the worldwide human rights 
movement that had pushed the U.N. 
into holding the conference upstairs 
the first place. 

Hunter-Gault, who PBS employ- 
nonetheless makes her feelings clear. 
“PBS had said wanted programs that 
were exciting, that appealed young 
people,” she says, “and that were multi- 
cultural. Each week have all the col- 
ors the rainbow our program. But 
I’m not saying run this program because 
it’s got diversity. I’m saying run 
because it’s goddamn good program 
that speaks everything you articulate 
goal. It’s solid, it’s journalism, it’s 
journalism with heart.” 

She thinks the time back PBS 
might after Globalvision has raised 
million dollars more. 

Close million, meanwhile, 
about what Rights Wrongs needs, 
with without PBS, just stay alive. 
Schechter and O’Connor are beating 
the bushes for money. “It’s the worst 
part job,” O’Connor says, tossing 
his blue “bible,” the Funding Human 
Rights directory, his desk, scattering 
stack letters organizations rang- 
ing from the Grateful Dead Foundation 
the German Marshall Fund. 

Schechter hates fund-raising too. 
Still, pitchman he’s pretty good. 
notes, selling point, that Rights 
Wrongs has achieved unusual world 
reach. aired the Super Channel, 
owned Marialina Marucci, Italian 
businesswoman, which reaches some 
fifty million homes Western and 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union and shown those places 
prime time. Rights Wrongs may 
run Saturdays 2:30 P.M. Los 
Angeles Tuesdays 6:30 A.M. 
Chicago, but it’s Mondays 7:30 
P.M London, 8:30 P.M. Paris, and 
9:30 Budapest. Schechter likes 
accentuate the positive. 
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How one paper stole the debate 


ast June during panel 

discussion health care 

the annual meeting 

Investigative Reporters 

Holly 

Taylor, health reporter 

for The Berkshire Eagle, asked why the 

national media were reporting that man- 

aged competition was the only solution 

the nation’s health care crisis. “What 

found frustrating,” Taylor said later, 

“was that everyone was writing about 

managed competition were fait 

accompli. struck pack report- 

ing. There was gap between what 

saw locally and what was reported 

the national press. found lot local 

doctors and health care professionals 

who thought single-payer system 
would benefit the most people.” 

review sample articles that 


Trudy Lieberman senior editor 
Consumer Reports who has written about 
insurance and health care financing issues. 
She also the author the resource 
guide “Focus Health Care” (May/June, 
1993), which available for $1.00. Both 
were written free-lance articles and 
reflect the author’s judgment. The Kaiser 
Family Foundation has undertaken with 
and the Times Mirror Center for the People 
the Press two-year study media cov- 
erage health care reform. Some initial 
results are referred this article; the full 
report will released September. Future 
findings will also appear 
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have appeared the national press 
since the beginning the year confirms 
that Taylor’s observations were tar- 
get. The national media had indeed 
embraced managed competition, free 
market solution controlling health 
care costs. Thanks part the editori- 
pages The New York Times, man- 
aged competition has been elevated 
from theory hatched insurance 
executives, physicians, and academics 
meeting Jackson Hole, the shadow 
the Teton Mountains, the leading 
blueprint for health care reform. 

Some thirty-five editorials the Times 
published from May 1991 through July 
1993 boosted managed competition, 
arrangement under which consumers 
and employers would buy health cover- 
age from large purchasing cooperatives, 
which would turn bargain with doc- 
tors and hospitals obtain the lowest- 
priced coverage for the lowest possible 
cost. (Under singie-payer system, the 
federal government would control costs 
negotiating fees with doctors and 
budgets with hospitals.) The editorial 
pages the Los Angeles Times, the 
Chicago Tribune, and The Washington 
Post toyed with managed competition, 
but for the most part were not forceful 


advocates. During the same twenty-six- 
month period, the three papers together 
published twenty-five editorials that 
mentioned managed competition. 

1991, the Times opened with bar- 
rage editorials that, effect, soft- 
ened the way for managed competition. 
first, they labeled the concept “man- 
aged term that has since come 
mean something different: variety 
techniques for controlling costs 
reviewing the appropriateness treat- 
ment. Later, the Times called the con- 
cept “managed competition,” and ran 
editorials that cast glowing terms. 
“The best answer remains: managed 
competition” (July 22); “The best 
answer system known managed 
competition” (August 6); “The best way 
reform national health care would 
managed competition” (October 29); 
“The best answer managed competi- 
tion” (November 8). 

While promoting managed competi- 
tion, Times editorials occasionally 
blasted Canada’s single-payer health 
care system, the leading rival, which 
was beginning receive widespread 
attention. one editorial, the Times 
asserted that “the rationing [Canada] 
imposes means that, for instance, 
women must wait months for simple 
pap smear,” untrue allegation that 
brought immediate rebuttal from the 
Canadian ambassador. 

1992, the Times kept its drive 
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for managed competition, exhorting 
presidential candidates see health care 
reform its way. During the year pub- 
lished sixteen editorials promoting man- 
aged competition. September 24, 
candidate Clinton officially embraced 
the theory speech Merck 
Pharmaceuticals, and revealed his plans 
organize insurers, hospitals, and doc- 
tors into vast networks that would man- 
age medical care for set per capita fee. 
also outlined the need for managed 
care organizations adhere state-set 
budgets and for traditional fee-for-ser- 
vice doctors follow fee schedules also 
set the states. 

Three days later, September 27, 
the Times editorialized “Clinton 
Waffles Health.” Clinton’s proposal, 
said the Times, had come short 
coupling managed competition with 
controls the $800 billion medical 
market that “would require states set 
thousands prices for fast-changing, 
complex procedures.” Clinton’s flirta- 
tion with explicit cost controls was 
brief. October 10, the Times 
declared: “The debate over health care 
reform over. Managed competition 
has won.... This week the governor 
released crystal-clear statement ‘man- 
aged competition, not price controls, 
will make the budget work and maintain 
The editorial lauded Clinton 
for apparently changing his mind about 
fee schedules and other price control 
mechanisms, anathema doctors, 
conservative politicians, and the 
nation’s major dailies. “Come January,” 
the Times continued, can 
start with managed competition 
blueprint, dot the i’s and send the presi- 
dent, whether his name Clinton 
Bush, bill he’d proud sign.” 

When January came, the Clintons did 
more than dot the i’s; they launched 
all-out search for ways fashion and 
implement plan for managed competi- 
tion. That search set the tone for the 
kind reporting that Holly Taylor was 
questioning. Hillary Rodham Clinton 
assumed control presidential task 
force and gathered some 500 aca- 
demics, government employees, and 
consultants craft the nation’s new 
health care plan. Using elaborate sys- 
tem toll gates and decision trees, the 
task-force working groups labored 
secret, ostensibly shield them from 


“special interests” eager put their 
mark the plan. The names work- 
ing group members were not even 
revealed until late March, halfway 
through the deliberations. 

During his speech Merck, Clinton 
had promised health care plan within 
100 days after taking office, and the 
press began the countdown from day 
one. “When Clinton said would 100 
days, had the effect throwing the 
press corps into frenzy,” says Susan 
Dentzer, chief cconomic correspondent 
for U.S. News World Report. “This 
bred incredible appetite tell the 
story the exploding health care plan.” 
Over four and balf months, thousands 
stories were written. Between April 
and June 17, media monitoring project 
undertaken the Kaiser Family 
Foundation with the Times Mirror 
Center for the People the Press and 
counted 454 stories The New York 
Times, the Los Angeles Times, The 
Washington Post, The Wall Street 
Journal, and USA Today. One-fifth 
them ran page one. What tale did all 
these stories tell? 


secrecy, the 100-day 
deadline, the on-again- 


off-again decision mak- 

ing the task force, and 

the sense that big plan 

was about explode, 
sent the press frantic search for 
leaks, scoops, and front-page headlines. 
Those same ingredients also worked 
manipulate reporters. The task force 
resorted age-old Washington trick 
releasing trial balloons favored 
journalists way gauging how this 
proposal that would fly with movers 
and shakers health care. 

The New York Times, one the 
primary sieves for task force leaks, once 
again served model through the 
reporting Washington correspondent 
Robert Pear. “Robert Pear got leaks, got 
documents, got scoops, and the Times 
set the agenda for the next day’s cover- 
age,” says one reporter who asked not 
identified. look the stories Pear 
wrote during March, April, and May 
shows that quoted liberally from 
“confidential work papers” produce 
headlines such CLINTON CONSIDERS 
STOPPING MEDICAID UNDER HEALTH PLAN; 
ADMINISTRATION CONSIDERS ‘PENALTY 


TAX’ HOLD DOWN HEALTH COSTS; 
HEALTH PLAN EXPECTED COVER PRE- 
SCRIPTION DRUGS; WHITE HOUSE PLAN 
WOULD COVER COSTS MENTAL ILLNESS; 
HEALTH AIDES PLAN PLACE MEDICARE 
UNDER NEW SYSTEM. 

These stories, however speculative, 
put enormous pressure other reporters 
write similar reports. early March, 
the Times ran story headed A.M.A. 
SOFTENING STAND CHANGES HEALTH 
SYSTEM, and reported that the American 
Medical Association was willing sup- 
port the idea spending limits and 
accept managed-care organizations 
exchange for seat Mrs. Clinton’s 
table. But the AMA had actually soft- 
ened its position managed competi- 
tion three months earlier its semiannu- 
convention, fact noted Times 
editorial December and other 
newspapers. Nevertheless, one reporter 
says she had convince anxious editors 
that the story was really old news when 
they called her home find out why 
she didn’t have the latest scoop. 

It’s not surprising then that some 
two-thirds the stories examined 
the Times Mirror Center focused the 
politics reform, the structural organi- 
zation the plan, who would pay, and 
what was covered. Specifically, 
half the story leads dealt with compo- 
nents the Clinton plan, while only 
percent focused other plans, statis- 
tic that supports Holly Taylor’s obser- 
vations. Some percent examined the 
impact reform from the perspective 
politics and the health system gen- 
eral. Only percent were written from 
the perspective ordinary people. 

number publications that did 
publish “people” stories focused 
who would benefit from the Clinton 
brand reform and who would not. 
But identifying the winners and 
losers, the stories read though the 
plan had been cemented place when 
reality the details that were known 
were based leaks, trial balloons, and 
option papers. 

The May Newsweek toted the 
gains and losses for different groups. 
asserted, for example, that family doc- 
tors who were “generalists will get 
boost under new system that puts 
premium primary care.” But what 
kind boost more money, more 
prestige, more influence patient care 
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Newsweek published its box winners 
and losers and still can’t ascer- 
tained. Money magazine carried the 
winners-and-losers analysis one step 
further. Its May issue identified fifteen 
categories winners and losers, and 
offered them advice about what 
until reform comes. For the category 
“You own business and don’t cover 
your employees,” gave mixed prog- 
nosis: workers might win, employers 
might lose. But, the story reported, 
small employers will receive govern- 
ment subsidies “probably when their 
health care expenses exceed percent 
payroll. And HMO fees lower 
than they are now.” That would deli- 
cious news for small businesses. But 
best, health care reform may slow the 
rate increase premiums HMOs 
charge employers, but reduce them 
absolute dollars? Not likely. 

Another version the winners-and- 
losers story dissected the impact 
health care reform special interest 
groups. The Boston Globe, responding 
trial balloon, examined how 
Boston’s big teaching hospitals would 
fare Medicare funds were linked 
hospital’s willingness train primary- 
care doctors. The story quoted hospital 
administrators who predicted disaster. 
The Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
looked the impact health care 
reform rural Georgia, and noted 
farmers’ concerns about global budget 
cap for health care spending, one 
method cost control. the adminis- 
tration proposed such cap, rural areas 
might penalized, according 
spokesperson for the National Farmers 
Union. Stories like those also served 
trial balloons reverse, signaling how 
various interest groups were reacting 
the rudimentary proposals leaked from 
the task force. 


the press assumed that managed com- 
petition was the reform choice, did 
little make the concept understand- 
able. The August “Harper’s Index,” pub- 
lished Harper’s magazine, found that 
percent all Americans said they 
had never heard the term “managed 
competition.” the 454 stories ana- 
lyzed, only nine focused managed 
competition any detail, and three 
those were generated press confer- 
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far, the press 
has covered 
debate about 
passing health care 
reform legislation 
rather than 
debate about 
health care reform 


ence called Represertative Pete Stark 
release government report critical 
the idea. During the period examined 
the Times Mirror Center, The Wall 
Street Journal ran piece that speculat- 
whether managed competition would 
work poor urban and rural areas, 
and The New York Times ran FIXING 
HEALTH CARE: PRIMER ‘MANAGED 
COMPETITION,’ which seemed draw its 
inspiration from March Washington 
Post story, HEALTH CARE PRIMER: HOW 
COMPETITION’ WOULD WORK. 
The latter was one the better explana- 
tions the theory. 

Some publications took stab 
explaining managed competition 
portraying health maintenance organiza- 
tions (HMOs), which will become more 
important under managed competition, 
either very positively very negative- 
ly. Knight-Ridder, for example, moved 
story its wires that showed how 
four HMO members with chronic ill- 
nesses struggled get the care and ser- 
vices they needed. “Americans with 
costly and chronic illnesses say they 
would the losers under Clinton’s 
plan for health care based HMOs,” 
the story told readers, but failed men- 
tion that similar horror stories can 
found traditional fee-for-service 
medicine, point journalists would 
well remember discussing the 
virtues and vices organized health 
delivery systems. 


Was the public well served the press 
Round One the Great Health Care 


Debate? “Readers are totally confused, 
but it’s not necessarily our fault. The 
process was somewhat chaotic,” says 
Dana Priest, health reporter The 
Washington Post. “What wrote was 
function what could get. It’s 
that simple.” far, the press has gotten 
the minutiae the process. has cov- 
ered debate about passing health care 
reform legislation rather than debate 
about health care reform. 

The problems and issues that have 
driven the debate this far are still with 
us. Poor people are still underserved; 
low Medicaid reimbursements prevent 
them from obtaining necessary care. 
Working people still can’t afford the 
ever-increasing insurance premiums. 
Sick people are still excluded from the 
insurance system. Old people must 
impoverish themselves before receiving 
long-term care. Workers still lose their 
coverage when they change jobs. 
one has come with effective way 
control the costs and use explod- 
ing medical technology. Cost-shifting 
from government health care programs 
the private sector continues unabat- 
ed. far, neither the press nor the 
Clintons have built consensus for 
reform among the people who will have 
use whatever system Washington 
rebuilds. 


ound Two will feature 
all-out war with 
charges and counter- 
charges from doctors, 
hospitals, small busi- 

nesses, big businesses, 
insurance companies, and public inter- 
est groups, all vying for press attention 
attempt make sure that they will 
included the new configuration 
least not harmed it. How well the 
press will rise the challenge focus- 
ing the issues and not the battles 
among interest groups open ques- 
tion. Some reporters understand the 
mission. But whether competitive pres- 
sures will force them succumb the 
bane Washington journalism 
mimicking the coverage The New 
York Times and The Washington Post 
remains seen. Reporting that 
serves bulletin board for Washing- 
ton policy wonks doesn’t help ordinary 
people understand how health care 
reform will change their lives. 
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rejected this line well 


and nominee 
rather than her views law 
professor, could have been 
paramount, the White House 
suggested. But the press wasn't 
listening, and ultimately Clinton 


which she was fact summarizing someone 
else’s views, and did quote two Guinier’s 
former colleagues praising the nominee. 

Isikoff concedes, however, that his article didn’t 
present balanced summary Guinier’s complex 
views achieving greater minority representation 
under the Voting Rights Act. That, says, wasn’t 
his job. “This not case where newspaper 
reporters set the agenda,” explains. “What was 
doing was reporting controversy. job was 
explain our readers what the controversy was 
about.... The excerpts merely explain what was 
she had written that had generated controversy.” 

course, political activists, either the right 
the left, can almost always generate controver- 
sy, especially the person the 
spotlight the author long, com- 
plicated, scholarly articles. “It’s 
impossible write 100-page article 
which someone can’t take some- 
thing out which damages you, espe- 
cially when the topic race,” 
observes Pamela Karlan, associate 
professor law the University 
Virginia and former colleague 
Guinier’s the NAACP’s Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund. She 
and other law professors worry that 
because the treatment Guinier 
received other scholars may hesitate 
propose innovative ideas for fear 
being disqualified from ever serv- 
ing government, thus limiting the 
pool academics eligible for top 
government appointments the most 
timid and unoriginal scholars. 

Scholarly articles should not, 
course, immune from scrutiny 
confirmation battle. But two stan- 
dards ought met: one, that the selected pas- 
sages accurately reflect the author’s overall views 
and, two, that the writings are relevant the nom- 
inee’s potential responsibilities. course, press 
coverage all bodies work should meet those 
standards. But the length and complexity aca- 
demic writing may make particularly difficult 
summarize and particularly easy distort. 
addition, “scholarship conversation,” Yale 
law professor Stephen Carter puts it, which 
academics throw out ideas partly “provoke 
response.” Journalists should hesitant treat 
such tentative recommendations concrete policy 
prescriptions. 

such reticence was exhibited the coverage 
Lani Guinier’s scholarly writings. Too few 
reporters questioned whether her theorizing was 
relevant third-tier, though important, job with- 
the Justice Department. Too many reporters 


uncritically Bolick’s and other conserva- 
tives’ depictions her views, the same quotes 
appearing over and over again such publications 
Newsweek, the Los Angeles Times, and U.S. 
News World Report. Too few reporters made 
concerted effort explain her views her own 
terms before offering others’ criticisms them. 
And too many reporters substituted code words, 
such “quotas,” “affirmative action,” and 
“reverse discrimination,” for genuine dialogue 
the sensitive subject upon which her writings 
focus the continuing effort thwart blacks’ 
effective participation the political process. The 
result was portrait that University Chicago 
law dean and constitutional scholar Geoffrey 
Stone calls “cartoon.” 


Bolick launched his attack the day after Guinier’s 
nomination was announced and kept gunning until 
was withdrawn, making effective appearance 
The MacNeil/Lehrer Newshour the day before 
Clinton publicly abandoned the nominee. Bolick’s 
first shot, Street Journal column headed 
CLINTON’S QUOTA QUEENS (also referring Norma 
Cantu, the nominee for assistant secretary for civil 
rights the Department Education), did the 
most damage. Much the press corps seemed 
unable resist this alliterative label phrase 
that did not appear the piece. Newsweek’s first 
foray into the Guinier controversy was titled 
“Crowning ‘Quota Queen’?” The article’s author, 
Bob Cohn, says the use the term was justified 
long wasn’t voice” because 
the “term was around town. was the way most 
people identified her.” course the term was 
around because appeared the Los Angeles 
Times, USA Today, the Chicago Tribune, and The 
Washington Post, not mention Newsweek. 
fact, Guinier had explicitly rejected the use elec- 
toral quotas and affirmative action remedies vot- 
ing rights cases articles the Harvard Civil 
Rights-Civil Liberties Law Review and the 
Michigan Law Review. 

Another manifestation the “quota” controver- 
involved attempt fix Guinier’s position 
longstanding debate within the civil rights com- 
munity over whether antidiscrimination laws 
should geared toward ensuring equal pro- 
cess guaranteeing equal results, frequently 
through quotas. Bolick wrote that Guinier “pro- 
claims that antidiscrimination laws mandate 
‘result-oriented inquiry, which roughly equal 
outcomes, not merely apparently fair process, 
are the goal.’” Bolick made much the quote, 
which appeared footnote her Harvard Civil 
Rights article, did writers for The Washington 
Post, the Los Angeles Times, Legal Times, 
Newsweek, and U.S. News World Report. 
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and those who regurgitated his analysis 
ignored her comment the Virginia Law Review 
that, while she could accused 
ented jurisprudence,” her “focus legislative 
rules, not decisional outcomes, adequately 
answers this criticism.” And Guinier never pro- 
claimed (authors rarely proclaim footnotes) that 
the law mandates “roughly equal When 
read conjunction with the sentence that follows, 
Guinier seemed claiming that “substantive 
equality” should measured both “the pro- 
cess,” which “must equal,” and “the results,” 
which “must also reflect the effort remedy the 
effects century official discrimination.” 
This complex idea was reduced to: Lani Guinier 
does not believe “equal opportunity.” 

Los Angeles Times reporter Savage attributes 
the emphasis quotas attempt fit 
Guinier into preconceived view what counts 
debates about race. lot colleagues 
had the reaction, ‘We know what this about, 
know this about Savage says. But 
Erwin Chemerinsky, constitutional scholar 
the University Southern California Law 
Center, argues that Guinier’s writing “not 
about quotas; it’s not about affirmative action; 
it’s not about affirmative action voting. she 
wasn’t black woman I’m not sure would have 


flux. 
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Guinier, the Voting Rights Act 1965, one the triumphs the civil rights movement, 
also testament the persistence and ingenuity racism. Each time blacks have been 
afforded legal remedy under the act, entrenched political majority, particularly the South, 
has managed change the rules continue deny blacks real power. The initial suits brought 
under the act what Guinier calls the “first generation claims” eliminated poll taxes and 
other barriers blacks voting. Once blacks began vote, however, white incumbent politicians 
redrew district lines ensure that blacks were the political minority even where they were 
numerical majority. Such blatant racial gerrymandering led the 1982 amendments the 
Voting Rights Act. The preferred remedy for “second generation claims” inspired racial 
redistricting has been the creation majority-black districts elect minority candidates. 

But this remedy, too, has failed, according Guinier. Isolating black representatives few 
“safe districts” where reelection assured makes them less responsive their constituents and 
less effective within the legislature, she argues. the same time, racial gerrymandering has 
shifted from electoral districts legislative bodies. Citing case after case, she describes how 
once blacks other minorities are elected local governments, the rules those legislative 
bodies suddenly change. Where once took only one representative add item the agen- 
da, now takes two. Where once particular council member made decisions about roadways 
through the town, the power decide now held administrator. The result: the increase 
the number blacks serving elected offices has not led similar increase the enact- 
ment legislation responsive the black electorate. 

Guinier claims that, theoretical level, this poses problem for representative democracy. 
The theory pluralism assumed shifting coalitions, which one group would perma- 
nently the minority permanently the majority. But racially polarized voting, which 
Guinier documents through numerous court cases, surveys, and scholarly studies, prevents that 


come out that way.” 

Another racially charged claim involved the 
contention that Guinier had described Virginia 
Governor Douglas Wilder not “authentic” 
black representative. The charge first appeared 
Gigot’s May Wall Street Journal column: “So 
even Virginia’s African-American governor, 
Douglas Wilder, isn’t ‘authentic,’ she says, 
because was elected with votes the white 
majority.” Neil Lewis observed week later 
The New York Times: “Her critics have seized 
footnote one article which she suggests that 
Douglas Wilder, Virginia’s first black governor 
since Reconstruction, could example 
inauthentic black political leader because 
obliged appeal majority white con- 

Guinier’s views authenticity are convo- 
luted that the best solution probably would have 
been avoid the issue entirely. Guinier intro- 
duced the concept “authentic” representation 
part her Michigan Law Review criticism 
what she described the “black electoral success 
empowerment model,” the prevailing paradigm 
for determining whether blacks are successfully 
represented the political process. She then pro- 
ceeded critique this view “authentic” black 
representatives those “elected blacks” and 
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and decisive 
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stories 
stories 
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“descriptively similar its constituency base.” 
But she later stated that she “rejected the criticism 
that authentic black representation meaning- 
less.” 

She suggested that, while the idea “authentic- 
ity” has some merit, not enough. Even where 
candidate elected majority black voters 
and culturally black, she wrote, the election may 
not fact send recognizable message regarding 
substantive policies.” Thus, “even where black 
support provides critical margin, successful 
black candidates majority-white electorates 
not necessarily feel obligated black 
voters.” 

Here where Doug Wilder came 
in. footnote the previous sen- 
tence, Guinier used Wilder 
defined the black electoral success 
model, may not enough ensure 
that black leaders will respond 
their black constituents. the 
margin victory, Wilder’s 
ability govern other issues 
important the black community 
considerably vitiated.” 


Chief tormentor 


could not resist 


Wall Street Journal column headed 
CLINTON’S QUOTA QUEENS, offered 
alliterative label the press 


state that Guinier considered 
Wilder inauthentic was wrong. Most 
press accounts, however, didn’t even 
provide the basic definition 
“authenticity” used voting rights 
terminology. many journalists the 
subtext this racially loaded charge 
that Lani Guinier called Doug 
Wilder Uncle Tom was too 
important leave out, but not important enough 
try understand explain. 

Claims about other Guinier views not need 
much explanation; they are straightforward distor- 
tions. Again citing the Harvard Civil Rights 
Bolick wrote the Journal that Guinier 
“decries ‘fundamental flaws our 
urging that ‘certain social goods health care, 
day care, job training, housing must recog- 
nized basic entitlements.’” That not what 
Guinier claimed. Rather, she urged then President 
Bush “endorse and coordinate support for those 
legislative initiatives which address fundamental 
flaws our democracy.” footnote she then 
cited another author and summarized that schol- 
ar’s view that the political agenda should include 
those “basic entitlements.” 


some level, though, this all nitpicking. The 
real problem that Bolick’s purported explana- 
tion Guinier’s analysis, laid out forty-two- 
page article the Harvard Civil Rights-Civil 
Liberties Law Review, was based one para- 


graph and two footnotes. And the press followed 
suit. What was left out was Guinier’s detailed and 
documented attack the Reagan administration’s 
enforcement the civil rights law (in which 
Bolick, former official that administration’s 
Justice Department, played part) and her “rec- 
ommendations the Bush administration 
inclusionary ways address the racial divisions 
the body politic.” (What kind “radical 
extremist,” the way, offers recommendations 
the Bush administration?) 

Similarly, from the seventy-seven-page 
Michigan article, “The Triumph Tokenism,” the 
press focused the “minority veto” which gives 
“black lawmakers the power obstruct bills they 
not like,” Bob Cohn Newsweek put it. 
What was left out was fifty-three pages which 
Guinier cogently criticized the current remedy for 
voting rights violations and nineteen pages 
which she tentatively offered several alternatives, 
only one which was “minority veto.” gen- 
eral, the coverage seemed ignore Guinier’s 
analysis the problem (see sidebar) and focus 
her solutions. 

Stuart Taylor, Jr., columnist for American 
Lawyer Media newspapers who criticized Guinier 
three columns, such “condensation” long, 
scholarly articles “is unavoidable, and the judg- 
ment how much context must provided 
fair subjective one.” Many journalists 
didn’t bother much with context. fact, many 
reporters relied Taylor whom New York 
Times reporter David Margolick describes “one 
the few people Washington anywhere else 
actually wade through” her articles for their 
context. Taylor says received several frantic 
calls from reporters asking for quickie summary 
Guinier’s views used articles due later 
that day. That gave Taylor, opinion columnist 
with defined views civil rights, disproportion- 
ate influence over the debate. 

Some articles did try put Guinier’s views 
context. Notable examples were Linda Campbell 
and Tackett’s column the 
June Chicago Tribune and Peter Applebome’s 
June New York Times article cumulative vot- 
ing and supermajority rules certain southern 
cities and towns. Some critics, notably David 
Broder, challenged Guinier her own terms; 
June column The Washington Post, Broder 
questioned whether racial gerrymandering was 
severe enough justify continued tinkering wiih 
the electoral process. But these stories tended 
appear only after the nomination had been with- 
drawn. The initial and decisive articles swung 
quickly from “controversy” stories “doomed 
nominee” stories; both story lines dictated that the 
most objectionable parts her work the focus. 
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Perhaps the press’s first mistake was accept- 
ing Guinier’s law review articles the essence 
the confirmation debate. Her suitability could 
and should have centered her qualifications 
for the job, about which even Bolick had reser- 
vations. (New York University law professor 
Derrick Bell notes the irony that the most common 
complaint about affirmative action the difficulty 
finding “qualified” blacks, but this case “you 
can’t imagine anybody being more qualified than 
Lani Guinier ... and, suddenly, qualifications 
mean 

Guinier’s skills litigator, rather than her 
views law professor, could have taken 
paramount importance, particularly because, unlike 
Supreme Court nominees whose writings have 
been subjected similar scrutiny, Guinier would 
have been constrained her need persuade 
conservative judiciary. fact, last year’s Supreme 
Court decision, Presley Etowah County, holding 
that the Voting Rights Act did not apply legisla- 
tive actions, may have rendered her most contro- 
versial remedies moot litigation tactic. 

addition, Guinier, unlike Supreme Court 
nominee Robert Bork, would have been “part 
hierarchy,” subject control the president and 
the attorney general, University Connecticut 
law professor John Brittain observed. fact, 
when Bork was nominated solicitor general 
the Nixon administration was never ques- 
tioned about his law review articles, law profes- 
sors Leon Friedman and Burt Neuborne noted 
letter the editor published the June New 
York Times. Yet, while most the news articles 
mentioned the similarities with Bork’s failed nom- 
ination the Supreme Court, few mentioned the 
dissimilarities. 

The Clinton administration had first tried 
put out the message that Guinier’s law review arti- 
cles shouldn’t the central issue, because she 
wouldn’t making policy. But the press wasn’t 
listening and ultimately Clinton rejected this line 
well. Only one newspaper, the Chicago Tribune 
editorial May 27, suggested that the focus 
the story might have been askew. After criticiz- 
ing some Guinier’s views, expressed her 
law review articles, the paper endorsed her nomi- 
nation. “The error here the case Bork 
demic article shows what she will pursue public 
office.... one about give the civil rights 
division the green light try and get court 
demand minority veto legislation. Guinier, 
even she were inclined, will not allowed 
push any radical agenda litigation.” 

Most coverage devoted only paragraph two 
Guinier’s career, and only one profile 
The Washington Post’s David Von Drehle that 
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appeared after Clinton had withdrawn her nomi- 
nation included extensive information her 
litigation background. 


All this could happen again the next nominee 
with extensive “paper trail” who catches the 
eye activist opponent. (According the 
Post, Bolick had never read Guinier’s writings 
until being tipped off conservative Boston 
University political scientist Abigail Thernstrom, 
with whom Guinier has had extended, antago- 
nistic debate.) the future, the press will have 
work harder ensure that the nominee’s 
opponents don’t set the agenda and dominate the 
debate. 

First, reporters need evaluate whether 
nominee’s philosophical theories will decisively 
affect the job she do. Second and most 
obvious, reporters need read the articles, 
their entirety, and decide for themselves, perhaps 
with the aid scholars, what they fact say. 
And the articles must engaged their own 
terms, not terms borrowed from previous parti- 
san debates. 

Samuel Issacharoff, University Texas law 
professor, describes his experience fielding ques- 
tions from reporters about Guinier. “The press 
reaction was based largely the Bork model,” 
says. “The issue with Bork was: outside 
the mainstream? Guinier outside the main- 
stream? This was the main question was asked 
all the reporters who called me. What tried 
say before gave and answered the 
way they wanted answer, yes was 
that was very hard speak mainstream 
this area. There are only people writ- 
ing about this.” 

Third, reporters must committed explain- 
ing nominee’s views totality, not the most 
controversial parts. And fourth and most difficult, 
the press must look beyond the easy code words, 
like “quota queens,” facilitate real discussion 
about race this country. “Because Guinier 
spoke race, divided society, was almost 
those things were her fault, that was 
improper speaking about this stuff,” says 
Issacharoff. “The press doesn’t know what say 
about race this society.” 

But the press has important role listening 
and giving expression all views the race 
issues. Lani Guinier said press confer- 
ence after her nomination was withdrawn: ... 
hope that can learn some positive lessons 
from this experience, lessons about the impor- 
tance public dialogue race which all per- 
spectives are represented and which not one 
viewpoint monopolizes, distorts, caricatures, 
shapes the outcome.” 
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Newsrooms 


Value 


Across the country, flexible 
schedules are being devised for 


journalists with children 


Barbara Selvin 


but steadily, part- 
time work schedules for 
parents young chil- 
dren are becoming 

accepted feature 

newsrooms around the 

years ago such arrangements 
were rarity. few women Ellen 
Graham The Wall Street Journal, 
Nadine Brozan and Deirdre Carmody 
The New York Times had persuaded 
supervisors let them cut back their 
hours while they raised their children. 
These arrangements often lasted for 
years, but they didn’t lead formal 
policies. 

Things have changed since then. 
the nation’s twenty largest newspapers, 
seventeen now permit full-time profes- 
sionals switch part-time work, 
although with varying degrees 
enthusiasm. Five the papers have 
formal job-sharing policies. Many 
smaller papers have also created part- 
time programs keep good people 
from leaving, according several stud- 
ies. Nearly all participants have been 
women with young children. 

“The basic thing is, you want people 
not working against their will,” 


Barbara Selvin, who gave birth her third 
child July former Newsday 
reporter. She proposed, and worked in, that 
first job-sharing arrangement after 
her first child was born 1988, and later 
helped her union negotiate part-time 
parental work schedules for periods 
eighteen months. She left Newsday last 
spring because the paper lacked longer- 
term part-time program. 


says Laszlo Domjan, metropolitan edi- 
tor the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
where series reporters has rotated 
through job-sharing arrangement that 
began 1985. Balancing work and 
family, adds, “makes better reporters 
anyway. seems like such logical 
thing.” 

While attitudes are evolving, policies 
have long way go, the eyes 
those part-time professionals who lose 
significant benefits from medical 
coverage vacation pay when work 
arrangements their papers change. 
And many women reduced schedules 
say they feel that, despite their dedica- 
tion and productivity, they are somehow 
not taken seriously other employ- 
ees. “They act like they’re doing this 
gigantic favor for you, even though you 
take this big pay cut,” one reporter com- 
plains. 

Meanwhile, some papers have 
embraced part-time scheduling even 
others keep their distance. The Miami 
Herald, very actively looking 
for more people this,” says 
Christine Morris, associate editor for 
personnel. The Herald has many part- 
time copy editors and recently split 
assistant city editor slot its large 
Broward County bureau into job-share. 

the other hand, the San 
Francisco Chronicle, “We generally 
discourage part-time work job-shar- 
ing,” says assistant publisher Tony 
Newhall. However, the late 1980s the 
Chronicle established policy permit- 
ting women returning from maternity 
leave work part-time for two- 
and-a-half after female 


The Boston Globe, Sarah Snyder, 
left, and Patricia Wen, right, share 
job weekend and special 
projects editor, each working three 
days week 


reporter told the paper she had dis- 
cussed the matter with state employ- 
ment regulators. 

Often, alternative scheduling begins 
when productive reporter editor 
comes manager and says she just 
can’t handle full-time schedule and 
the demands her young family. 

That’s what happened reporter 
Faye Fiore the Los Angeles Times 
after her son was born last year and 
shortly after she had won promotion 
out suburban bureau the down- 
town office. “When was three weeks 
old just went nuts suddenly,” Fiore 
says. “How going turn him over 
someone else and back work 
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fifty hours week?” She went her 
soon-to-be-boss, who, her surprise 
and joy, consented three-day-a- 
week-schedule. The editors gave Fiore 
spot the team covering Los 
Angeles’s mayoral campaign. Toward 
the end the campaign she briefly 
worked longer weeks, which, she says, 
gave management the confidence that 
crunch times coverage would not suffer. 
“She was key part the team,” says 
metro editor Craig Turner. 

Managers and reporters alike say that 
tailoring beats the restraints part- 
time work helps make the programs 
succeed. But such accommodations 
sometimes create new problems. Many 
part-time reporters find their schedules 
best suited features and long, inter- 
pretive pieces, leaving little time for 
breaking stories. And, course, 
some days the reporters are just not 
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there. “Department heads say they’re 
constantly looking around for people 
fill in, and see overtime creeping 
up,” says Larkin, managing editor 
for administration The Boston Globe. 

Job-sharing another approach 
accommodating reporters with growing 
families. The Wall Street Journal’s 
Washington bureau, Barbara Rosewicz 
and Rose Gutfeld shared important 
beat environment and energy for 
three-and-a-half years. Alternating two 
weeks and two weeks off, they cov- 
ered the 1990 passage the Clean Air 
Act “better than any other paper 
America,” says bureau chief Albert 
Hunt. 

Job-sharing, too, not without its 
complications. Gutfeld came back 
full-time work, reporter covering 
food and natural resources, and 
Rosewicz went cover science and 


technology, including the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
part-time. This year, the space station 
story heated up, Rosewicz worried 
about breaking news that happened 
her day off. 

Many papers have avoided job-shar- 
ing because can harder manage 
than simple part-time schedules, partic- 
ularly when comes ending job- 
sharing arrangement. whom does the 
slot belong? What happens the per- 
son left behind only one partner wants 
out? What about sources won’t they 
get confused about whom talk 
and when? What about missed phone 
calls one partner’s day off? 

The Journal’s Hunt agrees that end- 
ing job-share can cause problems but 
believes that job-sharing should con- 
sidered the mix options. Editors 
other papers agree. Concerns about cov- 
erage any part-time arrangement 
should viewed “just one more 
management challenge,” says the Los 
Angeles Times’s Turner. 

The Boston Globe, job-sharing has 
given two working mothers foothold 
the management track, major 
objective the paper’s executives, who 
were painfully aware that the city desk 
was staffed primarily men and 
women without children. Most female 
managers were either single didn’t 
have children younger than ten. “If you 
look back women who were the 
management track [and had babies], 
they opted out, changed their career 
plans, went three days found niche 
jobs where you can get out the same 
time every night,” says the Globe’s 
Larkin. “That’s not healthy.” 

The paper’s new job-share, which 
began last spring, put former investiga- 
tive reporter Patricia Wen and former 
assistant business editor Sarah Snyder 
together weekend and special pro- 
jects editor the city desk. Wen comes 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
and spends most her time assigning 
stories and talking reporters. Snyder 
works Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday and does bit more editing. Both 
say the overlap Wednesday criti- 
cal: they try successfully, for the 
most part avoid handing off sto- 
ries one another, but when becomes 
necessary, they have day sit down 
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together with the reporter assigned 
the piece and come meeting the 
minds. “They’re interchangeable,” 
Larkin says. “Nobody has pick 
their work.” 

the twenty largest U.S. papers, 
only the Globe and The Miami Herald 
have tried job-sharing specifically 
keep working mothers manage- 
ment track. the Globe, this height- 
ened awareness comes part from top 
male managers’ own life experiences. 
Larkin shies away from the suggestion 
that “the only reason gets done that 
the men decided it’s okay.” But “clear- 
ly, clearly,” says, “there’s high sen- 
sitivity part and [editor] Matt 
[Storin]’s part.” 

Larkin married Wendy Fox, the 
staff member who first proposed the 
Globe’s leave-of-absence program. 
Under the program, which was institut- 
1989, leave can taken piece- 
meal day two week over the 
course year. Storin says his enthusi- 
asm for alternative scheduling comes 
part from his twenty years editor 
seen the strain the faces 
many mothers certain times the 
day” and part from two months 
spent home 1985 with his then 
two-year-old son after quitting the 
Globe management dispute. “Those 
were the most important two months 
ever spent, terms seeing what 
was missing,” says. 

While sensitive male management 
played significant role the change 
the Globe, lot pressure for change 
came from below from reporters and 
editors seeking better balance their 
lives. When assistant business editor 
Snyder learned opening for 
assistant metropolitan editor the city 
desk, she first sought editor Storin’s go- 
ahead for exploring the idea sharing 
the job. Once she got Storin’s provi- 
sional blessing would back them 
department heads were interested 
she and investigative reporter Wen put 
together meticulously detailed propos- 
al. They outlined their schedules, identi- 
fied potential problems, and described 
how they thought the problems could 
solved. 


your boss think, “This the answer our 


“If you leave lot figured out 
very busy managers, you’re asking 
for trouble,” Snyder says. “Put yourself 
the department head’s shoes. What 
Make them walk away 
thinking, “This answer our prob- 
lem,’ not ‘This just another prob- 
And, she says, figure out who 
will end being inconvenienced 
department, for example, that will 
cut half person and make the 
case that living with that problem 
worth for the paper whole. 

Snyder notes that success came only 
after years effort the Globe’s 
women’s committee, which began 
pressing for part-time schedules the 
mid-1980s. 

Often, managers are willing start 
out with experiment before they’re 
ready endorse newsroom-wide poli- 
especially unionized shops, 
where precedent-setting always 
touchy issue. Then, over time, the pro- 
grams are slowly modified and 
improved. 

The New York Times, where 
handful women had worked out 
hoc part-time deals over the years, the 
paper has slowly begun develop new 
policies since Arthur Sulzberger, Jr., 
took over publisher last year. 
(Sulzberger, forty-two, married 
former reporter, Gail Gregg; they have 
two children.) After paper-wide 
work/family committee presented list 
policy options management last 
year, Sulzberger immediately imple- 
mented one its recommendations 
appointing Lawrie Mifflin, veteran 
editor who had worked the national 
and sports desks, director work- 
life services. Last summer, less than 
two months into her new job, Mifflin, 
the mother two boys aged nine and 
seven, was busy disseminating informa- 
tion the rest the paper about fami- 
ly/work opportunities available indi- 
vidual departments. She will review the 
earlier committee’s recommendations 
and draw policies for Sulzberger’s 
approval, consultation with new, 
masthead-level steering committee. 

Prior Mifflin’s appointment, mak- 
ing policy changes the Times was 


agonizingly slow, says Carol Lawson, 
style-section reporter who works four 
days week. Lawson, who covers fami- 
issues for the paper’s Home section, 
frustrated the contrast between the 
pace change the Times and the 
expansive play she gets for stories 
other companies’ progressive policies. 

What frustrated The Street 
Journal’s Barbara Rosewicz was not the 
paper’s policy scheduling she was 
happy with her work arrangements. 
nerve endings are raw has 
with benefits,” she says. When she 
went part-time schedule, she lost 
disability insurance, family health cov- 
erage, and life insurance. And because 
the leave time she took after the birth 
her second child was factored into the 
hours-per-week equation that deter- 
mined benefits for the following year, 
she threatened with what she calls 
“year punishment” without vacation, 
sick pay, holiday pay, and cost-of-liv- 
ing increase. 

She and colleague Rose Gutfeld 
found that their biggest obstacle equi- 
table benefits was language their 
union contract. They drafted improved 
wording and presented Hunt, who 
brought publisher Peter Kann, 
chairman and chief executive parent 
Dow Jones and Company. Management 
presented this proposal contract talks, 
where was accepted the company’s 
internal union, the Independent 
Association Publishers’ Employees. 
this writing, however, negotia- 
tions are incomplete. 

Rosewicz’s experience illustrates the 
slow, painful evolution part-time 
scheduling. Whether the obstacle 
contract language that benefits 
managers who see only the pitfalls 
reduced workweeks, creating success- 
ful program requires years sustained 
pressure from committed employees. 

ten years from now will 
just part management’s calculus 
about people. will become like 
parental leave now,” says the Globe’s 
Sarah Snyder. “Okay, this person will 
probably here fifteen years.... 
need accommodate beginning fami- 
ly. big deal.” 
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NEWSPAPER PART-TIME POLICY JOB-SHARIN HEALTH COVERAGE PRORATED VACATION AND 
SICK AND DAYS 


The Wall Street Journal 


Yes, can work part-time for Previously; not present Yes, though higher cost than 
years after maternity/paternity/ full-time 
adoption leave 


Some hoc arrangements 


Yes, but lose dentai, vision, 
hearing 


The New York Times No; some hoc arrangements; Yes, but nonunion employees Yes 
policy development lose coverage they work fewer 
than 4 days a week 


Los Angeles Times No; some hoc arrangements policy; one hoc job-share Option use company HMOs; Yes 


exists dental, vision, disability 
The Washington Post “Maternity Conversion” divides married couples share foreign Pay 50% premium 
full-time slot among part-time bureau posts; would receptive depending hours worked Yes 
employees the department proposals for home office per week 


head's discretion 


New York Daily News No; reviewing policy at new 


owner’s other properties 


Newsday/ Reduced workweek available Contract language exists, Yes for reduced week; for 
New York Newsday for months takers job-share 


Yes for reduced week only 


Chicago Tribune Yes, but few takers 
Detroit Free Press Yes, widely used Yes Yes 


San Francisco Chronicle Yes, can work part-time for Yes Yes 
1/2 years after maternity 
leave; 4-day week also available 


Chicago Sun-Times Yes, few people work hours Yes, per sideletter contract Full coverage for 30-hour work- Yes, rate for 30-hour 
week ers, higher cost job-sharers workers 

The Boston Globe Leave absence may taken Yes, including supervisory Higher cost than full-time Full-time rate for months, 
1-2 days week for years editing position then prorated 


The Philadelphia Inquirer Higher cost than full-time Yes, based previous year's 


hours 


The Dallas Morning News Yes Yes 
The Newark Star-Ledger 
New York Post Most staff works 4-day week 
Houston Chronicle 
The Detroit News Yes One job-share ended, none now Yes Yes 
The Cleveland Dealer No; some have taken existing Some covered higher cost 
part-time slots than full-time, others not 
The Miami Herald Yes; widely used Yes, including one supervisory Higher cost than full-time, Yes on vacation, no on sick days 
editing job lose family coverage 


Sources: Newspaper managers, reporters, editors, staffs 
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re Suicide Made Easy 
GOES GLOBAL 


OPINION 


BEST 


The medical journal 
called the JFK case 
closed and the verdict 
went unchallenged 


SMITH 


The supermarket tabloids will feed for- 
ever Kennedy assassination theories 
without worrying whether there 
any evidence back them up. Such 
indifference the facts hardly sur- 
prising the sensationalist press. More 
surprising was recent episode 
which the establishment press, without 
even examining the evidence, was pre- 
pared declare the case closed simply 
the word The Journal the 
American Medical Association. 

the spring 1992, George 
Lundberg, JAMA’s editor, and Dennis 
Breo, JAMA staff writer, inter- 
viewed James Humes and Thornton 
Boswell, two the pathologists who 
thirty years ago performed the autopsy 
President Kennedy the Bethesda 
Naval Hospital. the resulting article 
the May 27, 1992, JAMA handed 
May Breo asserted that the 
pathologists had last put the matter 
rest. “The scientific evidence document- 
during their autopsy,” stated, 
“provides irrefutable proof that 
President Kennedy was struck only 
two bullets that came from above and 
behind...” and thus “proves the 1964 
Warren Commission conclusion that 


Wayne Smith adjunct professor the 
Johns Hopkins University Baltimore. 
writing book “The Kennedy Assassination 
and the Failure the Fourth Estate.” 
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Kennedy was killed lone assassin, 
Lee Harvey Oswald.” 

Not single press account questioned 
these assertions pointed out that sev- 
eral the pathologists’ statements 
JAMA contradicted their previous testi- 
mony the Warren Commission and 
the House Select Committee indeed, 
contradicted the autopsy report itself. 

One can only speculate the 
cause the remarkably unchallenging 
response the establishment press. 
Conceivably, reporters and their editors 
had simply had enough the whole 
conspiracy-theory game, popularized 
the movie JFK, and were relieved when 
prestigious medical journal, acting 
kind tribunal, handed down its ver- 
dict. any event, the nation’s major 
dailies accepted the JAMA version 
face value. 

May editorial, for example, 
The New York Times maintained that all 
discrepancies regarding the nature 
President Kennedy’s wounds had now 
been put rest, though “conspiracy 
buffs remain free contend all they 
please that other would-be assassins 
fired the President (and missed)....” 

For their part, George Lardner and 
David Brown The Washington Post 


CHARLES WALLER 


noted approvingly that the JAMA inter- 
views had addressed “loose ends that 
have perplexed and inspired conspiracy 
theorists for years,” and described the 
JAMA piece “an unqualified endorse- 
ment the Warren Commission con- 
clusions....” 
Sandy Grady, syndicated columnist 
for Knight-Ridder Newspapers, described 
the pathologists’ statements definitive, 
but lamented that they probably would 
not stop “the torrent conspiracy theo- 
ries,” since more people would see the 
movie JFK than would read the fine print 
the JAMA articles. 
And went. Newspaper after 
newspaper and columnist after colum- 
nist accepted the JAMA findings with- 
out further inquiry. But had the 
really presented “irrefutable proof” that 
Kennedy was hit only two shots, 
both fired from above and behind? 
No, far from it, any good investiga- 
tive journalist would have discovered 
after the most perfunctory examination. 
For example, Humes and Boswell told 
JAMA that one bullet struck the presi- 
dent the back the neck, exited the 
throat, and then struck Governor 
Connally. This was the famous “magic” 
bullet which the validity the whole 
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Warren Commission report rests. 

But even the bullet struck the back 
the neck and there massive evi- 
dence the contrary how could the 
pathologists know exited through the 
throat? They did not dissect the neck 
any other way trace its path through 
the body. They did not even examine 
the wound the throat, which they 
believed nothing more than tra- 
cheotomy incision. was only the next 
morning, after learning from the doctors 
Dallas that the tracheotomy had been 
performed over bullet wound, that 
they supposedly concluded this must 
the bullet’s point exit. other words, 
this was simply supposition, not 
irrefutable proof. 

Further, other evidence explodes the 
supposition itself. The death certificate 
signed Admiral George Burkley, the 
president’s personal physician, placed 
the entry wound not the back the 
neck but the back itself, the right 
the third thoracic vertebra, about 
six inches lower than where Humes and 
Boswell would now locate it. Dr. 
Boswell’s own autopsy diagram, which 
was signed and verified Admiral 
Burkley, also shows the wound have 


been the back, not the neck. Dr. John 
Ebersole, the attending radiologist dur- 
ing the autopsy, and other personnel 
the autopsy room confirmed that loca- 
tion. Finally, the bullet hole the back 
the president’s suit coat well below 
the shoulder line i.e., fully consistent 
with the death certificate and the autop- 
diagram, but not with what Humes 
and Boswell now claim have been the 
entry point the neck. 

How does JAMA explain this discrep- 
ancy? doesn’t; ignores it. 

What difference does make 
whether the wound was the neck 
the back? All the difference the 
world, for the bullet was fired from 
above and entered the back below the 
shoulder line downward trajectory, 
could not possibly have exited 
through the throat wound, which was 
fully six inches above the entry wound. 
And not, the theory 
and with the Warren Commission 
report goes smoke, for the 
throat wound was not exit wound, 
then was one entry, and that neces- 
sitates gunman firing from front. 

Among the dozen other jarring 
aspects the JAMA interviews the 
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fact that Dr. Humes quoted saying 
believes the theory 
that is, that single bullet “struck 
Governor Connally immediately after 
exiting the president’s throat.” 

But this complete reversal his 
part. The pathologists had told the 
Warren Commission that they did not 
believe the single-bullet theory and had 
gone into some detail why they did 
not. Ought not reporters have noted and 
called this reversal, and 
the other discrepancies? One would 
think so, but none did. 

This reluctance question JAMA’s 
version events was again evi- 
dence when, few days after the JAMA 
press conference, Jerrol Custer and 
Floyd Riebe, two Navy technicians 
who had taken the autopsy photos and 
X-rays the Bethesda Naval Hospital, 
held their own press conference. They 
confirmed earlier allegations that the 
photos and x-rays sent the Warren 
Commission were not the ones they 
had taken; they were, Custer’s 
words, “fake x-rays.” 

Those revelations, course, under- 
cut the “definitive” nature the JAMA 
account. Readers The New York 
Times and The Washington Post 
wouldn’t have known that, however, 
since neither paper printed word the 
Custer-Riebe allegations. Nor did they 
cover the June press conference 
Washington, D.C., which Dr. Cyril 
Wecht, highly respected forensic spe- 
took issue word word with 
the JAMA interviews. They did not even 
print op-ed pieces letters the editor 
that challenged the JAMA accounts. 

One can understand the press’s impa- 
tience with the lingering assassination 
story: there are many conspiracy the- 
ories out there that one instinctively 
wants avoid the whole thing. 
harder understand why some the 
nation’s leading papers should 
reluctant ask obvious questions sim- 
ply because single source asserts that 
the case now closed. 

the meantime, this lack basic 
reportorial skepticism only plays into 
the hands the wilder-eyed conspiracy 
buffs. “You see?” they say. “It’s not 
only the FBI and the CIA and the AMA 
that are the conspiracy. The estab- 
lishment press it, too!” 
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THE 
JOB 


ACK 
BASICS 


KAY MILLS 


Many journalists harbor the dream 
writing book some day. And many 
speak regularly high school and 
college students. The two are not 
unconnected: can better job 
writing that book listen what 
tell young people about how prac- 
tice the journalist’s craft. While was 
researching and writing This Little Light 
Mine: The Life Fannie Lou Hamer, 
the Mississippi civil rights activist, 
often had remind myself own 
rules. Each time did, discovered 
another piece the rich mosaic the 
life this poor, black, Delta sharecrop- 
per who confronted the political and 
economic injustices around her con- 
siderable cost her own well-being. 
History isn’t that different from journal- 
ism; the deadlines are just longer. 

Take the first rule: always make 
one more phone call. preach and 
preach students that, they stifle that 
yawn, block the urge home, and 
make that last call the list, they will 
hear one more side multifaceted 
story, glean one more insight into 
whomever they are profiling, and per- 
haps even come with the idea 
anecdote that provides the perfect end 
their article. 

there was Greenville, 
Mississippi, weary after days the 
road and frustrated because much- 
desired interview had evaporated. All 
motel and the book was reading. But 


Kay Mills, formerly editorial writer the 
Los Angeles Times, the author Place 
the News: From the Women’s Pages 
the Front Page and This Little Light 
Mine: The Life Fannie Lou Hamer. 
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all those lectures time past com- 
manded me: make one more phone call; 
you did not come all this way sit 
your room and read. 

thumbed through notes and 
found the phone number for Charles 
Victor McTeer, attorney recom- 
mended source New York. hate 
“cold calls,” but received warm 
greeting. The first case McTeer handled 
when went Mississippi the early 
1970s, told me, went all the way 
the Supreme Court, and Fannie Lou 
Hamer was expert witness for him. 
still have the transcript.” 

Bingo! The case involved small- 
town school superintendent who fired 
two women, allegedly for having illegit- 
imate children but actuality retri- 
bution for black pressure desegregate 
schools. Not only was case might 
never have discovered even with 
extensive search Hamer’s paper trail, 
but McTeer’s transcript provided 
glimpses Hamer’s lifelong commit- 
ment work her own community. 
Despite her traveling and advocacy 
such national political concerns voter 
registration, she said, was always 
home when was needed Sunflower 
County. All they had was tell 
when was needed and was right 
there. Because that’s home.” 

Next rule: every student journalist 
needs reminded that secretaries 
and clerks are people who deserve 
polite treatment, not disdain, one 
waits see the Great Man Woman 
for whom they work. the first place, 
it’s the right thing do. the second 
place, journalists who have been pleasant 
and explained their deadline situation 
may find that their phone calls are 
returned more promptly. Secretaries who 
know what material can distributed 
and what can’t also provide needed doc- 
uments quickly, without case-by-case 
clearance from their bosses. 

there was Mississippi again 
this time schmoozing with the clerks 
the federal courthouse Oxford during 
break from reading the transcript 
the 1963 trial law officers accused 
violating the civil rights Hamer and 
several her colleagues who had been 
beaten the Winona, Mississippi, jail. 
informative the transcript was 
about what had occurred the court- 
room, had little sense how. 


Was the judge perceived fair? 
What were the atmospherics? And was 
there any possibility that the civil rights 
workers hadn’t been beaten but were 
indeed bruised when they had 
dragged into their cells, the law offi- 
cers insisted? 

“Who was the U.S. attorney who 
prosecuted that case?” one the clerks 
asked. told her. was here then,” she 
said, adding that the attorney had 
named was now practicing law 
Jackson. bet he’s the phone 
book,” she said. was. And had 
another source trial that 
had occurred than twenty-five 
years earlier. 

Next rule: talk people air- 
planes. routinely violate this one 
because airspace can private space, 
providing time for major chunks 
reading. But remembered that 
friend Cheryl Arvidson, who was the 
Washington bureau chief the late 
Dallas Times Herald, had once broken 
major story tip she got from talking 
someone airport lounge. And, 
got lead civil rights photographs 
collected the Smithsonian’s National 
Museum American History. Two 
the photos are the book. 

Another rule: ask each source who 
else you should interview, who 
holds diametrically opposite views. 
This technique, which again should 
common sense, particularly useful 
when practicing “parachute journalism” 
that is, when you are dropped into 
breaking story that you haven’t covered 
before when you drop culture 
with which you are not familiar say, 
when you are white woman from 
California writing about black 
Mississippi sharecropper. One way 
know you’re about exhaust 
particular topic when you start getting 
the same names from everyone and 
already talked them. 

And another: throw nothing away 
that might remotely useful. This 
the bane mothers who want 
clean out their attics and say all your 
old treasures must go. 

Fannie Lou Hamer, kept coming 
across second-hand references her 
having been sterilized. She had talked 
frequently about sterilization, was 
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told, but the predominantly male group 
young civil rights workers never 
focused the issue. Nor was the press 
especially interested until major case 
Alabama the 1970s brought 
light widespread sterilization among 
poor black women and girls. remem- 
bered reading article which Hamer 
discussed having been given hysterec- 
tomy without her knowledge. The ref- 
erences had were not enough use 
without some harder fact. searched 
every article could find. Nothing. 

Finally, when had finished first 
draft, went through all boxes and 
folders photocopied papers, reports, 
interview notes, everything, see 
had left out anything. the back 
old folder that had kept from 
attempt write the book the 1970s, 
found Washington Post clipping head- 
SURFEIT SURGERY. The lead was 
description Fannie Lou Hamer 
her reaction when she found she had 
been given hysterectomy 1961. “If 
was going give that sort opera- 
tion,” she told the reporter, “then 
should have told me. would have 
loved have had children. went the 
doctor who did that and asked 
him, Why?” 

Then comes the writing advice: 
assume nothing. Write for those who 
say “Who?” “What?” well those 
who say “Wow!” Explain what’s 
involved picking cotton the back- 
breaking labor, the hot sun, the cuts 
the hands. tell readers why was 
dangerous when Hamer and her fellow 
Mississippians dared something 
take for granted today trying reg- 
ister vote. Don’t assume that readers, 
especially young people, know that 
black Mississippians then could lose 
their jobs, their homes, even their lives, 
for bucking the system. 

Finally, there’s the advice author 
Annie Dillard. keep her words about 
writing taped over word processor: 
“Spend all, shoot it, play it, lose it, all, 
right away, every time. not hoard 
what seems good for later place the 
book, for another book; give it, give 
all, give now.... The impulse 
keep yourself what you have learned 
not only shameful, destructive. 
Anything you not give freely and 
abundantly becomes lost you. You 
open your safe and find ashes.” 
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LIFE 


LIE 


LEE KANNER 


long time ago lived lie. turned 
out more punishing lie than had 
anticipated and the shameful memories 
have clung like leeches. offer 
apologies. The lie turned life around 
and remain convinced, despite the 
enduring damage psyche, that 
had other choice. 

For seven years after grad- 
uation from 
University, tried obtain 
newspaper job the only job 
had dreamed about since child- 
hood and the only one for which 
was trained. Finally, 1943, 
decided insert situation- 
wanted Editor Publisher. 

This was second try: had 
placed shortly after gradu- 
ation 1936 and had 
received one response, from 
newspaper Iowa. was 
the old Commodore Hotel 
Manhattan, where would 
interviewed for reportorial job. 

The interview lasted about 
hour. went well. The inter- 
viewer described himself 
one-man Washington bureau for 
the paper. told the editors 
were concerned about 
New Yorker adjusting life 
small western city, but that 
envisioned problems. 

Then, rising from his chair, 
almost the interview were 
over, said casually: 

“Oh, yes, what your reli- 
gion?” 


Lee Kanner lives Oakdale, 
New York. 
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answer the question seemed 
surprise him. was fair-haired, fair- 
skinned, did not speak like typical 
New Yorker. Without word, 
walked into the bedroom, closing the 
door quietly behind him. took 
minute catch on. closed the door 
the suite just quietly behind me. 

When inserted the second Editor 
Publisher ad, fudged the years 
since graduation best could. 
This time received almost sixty 
responses. The war was its height, 
journalists were scarce. was married, 
the father daughter, 4-F because 
slight hearing problem. col- 
lege journalism credentials made 
desirable prospect, even with the fudg- 
ing those seven years, which I’m 
sure fooled one. 


One those replies sent the 


The author 1947 


publisher the Hickory, North 
Carolina, Daily Record, included 
railroad ticket. How shrewd him! 
Most the responses came from 
papers long way from New York 
City; could not afford expensive trips 
without guarantee job. The pub- 
lisher the Record said needed 
sports editor hurry, and the job 
was mine. 

had overcome the vehement 
opposition parents, who were 
fearful leaving the sanctuary 
the government position had finally 
obtained 1942. They were convinced 
would ruin life gave the job. 
was convinced would ruin life 
did not. Once the war was over, rea- 
soned, and all the newspapermen ser- 
vice returned civilian life, would 
never get opportunity prove 
belonged the field. 

small town Catawba County, 
Charlotte. Hickory was furni- 
ture manufacturing center then, 
still is. recall, the 
Record had circulation 
about 12,000, including country 
subscribers. The population 
the town exceeded the paper’s 
circulation few thousand. 

The Record was housed 
solid, one-story red-brick build- 
ing. There were five, maybe six, 
people work the city room 
when entered. was the 
newspaper business; took 
deep breath calm myself. 

L.C. Gifford, the publisher, 
tall, slender, courtly gentleman, 
busy his small office the 
rear the city room, came out 
greet me. After introducing 
his office, sat down, and 
closed the door the first and 
last time saw closed. 

thanked for quick 
arrival and immediately made 
aware that duties 
involved more than being 
sports editor. was expected, 
said, write sports column 
three days week, design the 
sports page six days week 
(there was paper 
Sundays), edit and write the 
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headlines all sports stories, heip 
write news stories and features, and fill 
for the news editor emergencies. 
Wire service stories were used 
when needed, but emphasis must 
local high school sports. Hickory boast- 
one small college, Lenoir-Rhyne, 
which had naval cadet program, 
explained, and decent sports program. 
Attention must paid the college. 

assured him could handle it, once 
had settled and made the right con- 
tacts. was pleased; then suggested 
might want rent room good 
boarding house within walking distance 
the office. gave the address 
and suggested the landlady was waiting 
for me. took the hint and rose. 

“We begin working six A.M., 
press two P.M., lock shop about 
three,” said. see you tomorrow.” 

nodded, started leave. Then 
heard almost the same question asked 
the man from Iowa seven years earlier, 
and which had haunted ever since. 

“Incidentally, what religion you 
follow?” 

hand gripped the door knob. 
the long train ride from New York had 
thought about this moment. never had 
any doubt would happen. didn’t turn 
head probably could never have 
carried off had looked him. 

“Episcopalian.” 

summoned the courage face him. 

“Good,” said, smiling. “Declare 
yourself soon possible. will 
make easier for you and your wife 
and child.” 

Declare yourself? What the world 
did mean? had never heard the 
expression before; would hear again 
and again. 

week flew by. adjusted quickly 
the routine being one-man sports 


‘Declare yourself’? 
What the 
world did mean? 


| 


proved major break for the small 
Hickory Daily Record and became 
minor celebrity. 

when entered the drug store with 
the best soda fountain town and 
asked for egg cream, didn’t take 
long for the pharmacist figure out 
who was. 

“That’s New York drink,” said. 
don’t know how make it, but 
you tell how give try.” 

did and did. The drink didn’t 
quite make the New York grade, but 
congratulated him, and few days later 
large sign appeared the front win- 
dow: “New York Egg Cream, cents.” 

The egg cream story spread, the 
drink became popular and focused more 
attention me, which was not all 
good. few days later, sitting 
typewriter trying finish story, felt 
two strong hands shoulders. 

“When are you going declare your- 
self, son?” The voice was deep, rever- 
berating through the city room. The 
noise clattering typewriters ceased. 
colleagues awaited answer. 

twisted head slightly, caught 
glimpse fleshy jowls and clerical 
garb. Even naive Jewish wanderer 
from Brooklyn could figure out: 
Episcopalian priest who wanted you 
declare yourself his church. 

“As soon family joins me,” 
managed mumble. The hands left 
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yourself,” she was prepared for the 
question and the lecture the impor- 
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soon she arrived. 

Elsie shrugged off the incident; 
could not. loved work, loved 
smali-town life, but feared that the 
someone was not, denying Jewish 
heritage would grow, not diminish. 
work, turned head constantly, 
trying avoid any more surprises. 

Sundays, after settled into our new 
home, proved the best and worst 
days. One our new friends, the man- 
ager the radio station, usually picked 
and took for drive with his 
family. That was good. What was not 
good usually occurred the trip. 

Andrea, going three, always sat 
lap the auto crowded with two 
families. Invariably during the ride she 
would cry out least once, often twice, 
miss Grandma Gussie. When 
she going visit me?” When heard 
mother’s name, automatically 
tightened arms around Andrea’s 
waist and held breath. me, 
Gussie was the quintessential Jewish 
name. How could our gentile friends 
not grasp this? They didn’t, but 
Andrea’s repeated cries for her grand- 
mother eventually brought polite 
inquiry: Why did she not come down 
for visit? 

was easy put people off say- 
ing visit was planned the near 
future, but knew could never permit 
parents, with their 
way talking, come Hickory. 
began understand there was escap- 
ing the consequences lie without 
resorting another lie, then another, 
then still another... 

had worked Hickory less than six 
months, but was time move on. 
could longer live under false pre- 
tenses, could longer deny reli- 
gion. There was risk involved 
attempting make change quick- 
ly, but was counting war-time con- 
ditions help relocate. 

applied three papers, The 
Washington Post, The Philadelphia 
Record, and New York. The Post 
never replied, said there were 
openings, the Record said that was 
the writer the headlines the sam- 
ple pages included application, 
should make arrangements come 
for tryout the copy desk soon 
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possible. 

Could that was good enough 
for big metropolitan daily after 
short tenure Hickory? 

This time told Mr. Gifford the truth: 
personal reasons had forced apply 
for job north. needed week off 
for tryout The Philadelphia Record 
copy desk. 

His reaction stunned me. shouldn’t 
have; was typical the decency with 
which had treated since 
arrival Hickory. 

“All right,” said, “take the week 
off. I’m sure you won’t like being 
copy editor big-city daily, pay 
you for the week and give you money 
for the train fare. back, 
back.” 

was wrong. 

was hired after the first day 
tryout. When strike killed the Record 
1946 got job the Newark Star- 
Ledger, where was copy editor, head 
the copy desk, and news editor. 
joined The New York Times 1952 
copy editor. After few years became 
editor the annual financia! review, 
news editor the international edition 
and the western edition (when most 
the copy was edited New York and 
transmitted from there), assistant finan- 
cial editor, columnist, and assistant 
sports editor, thus finishing career 
the same department which had 
begun it. retired 1984. 

mention all these recent glories only 
emphasize that, without the lie that 
has haunted all these years, proba- 
bly would never have managed break 
into the newspaper field. desperately 
needed chance prove myself and 
the lie gave the chance. 

Not long after retirement from the 
Times, returned Hickory with 
wife. Why? finally come peace 
with myself about the lie? so, the trip 
failed the job. Maybe sitting 
front old portable Olympic and 
putting all down best can will 

hope so. Even so, visit 
Hickory uncovered nagging thought 
long buried inside memory cells. 

Would Mr. Gifford have changed his 
mind had told him the interview 
that was Jewish? 

don’t know. 
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supported suggestive evidence but 
not proved conclusively that 
Woodward, while the Navy, served 
White House briefer Alexander 
Haig: 


[Woodward] has vociferously fought all 
attempts link him with White House brief- 
ings while working the Pentagon. Bob 
portrays his background such way that 
his initial success ... reporter ... seems 
have come from simple hard work, from 
knocking doors the dark night, and 
from talking with low-level government sec- 
retaries. Nothing could further from the 
truth.... Bob denied knowing Alexander 
Haig because General Haig would one 
his more important government sources 
when Bob became newspaper reporter, and 
because Alexander Haig one two 
three men who fit the description Deep 
Throat. 


MPEACHING 
WOODSTEIN 


STEVE WEINBERG 


Bob Woodward, the most influential 
investigative journalist alive, under 
attack again concerning the accu- 
racy his reporting. would sim- 
ple attribute the attacks the jeal- 
ousy lesser journalists. After all, 
the critics are smart, why aren’t they 
rich and famous? 

don’t know Adrian Havill rich. 
know he’s not famous his only pre- 
vious book, biography Jack Kent 


The indictment goes on. checking 
weather data with the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration for 
specific days described the 
Men, Havill shows that 
almost certainly did not rain when the 
book says was raining and that 


Bernstein (above) and Bob 
Woodward (right), seen their 
1961 high school yearbooks. Youthful 
behavior suggesting tendencies 
fictionalize the real 


about the scandalous divorce the 
future journalist’s parents, speculate 


Bob being reared his perfectionist 
lawyer father, and serve telling 


Cooke, received little notice. But, the 
latest line Woodward attackers, 
Havill plenty smart. 

has embedded his attacks 
Woodward’s credibility well- 
researched, capably written biography 
the Watergate twins, both turning fifty. 
alternating chapters, the dual biogra- 
phy devotes lots pages the boy- 
hoods and young adulthoods 
Woodward and Bernstein. When biogra- 
phers research the early years their 
subjects, the result sometimes mun- 
dane. But Havill makes these early years 
significant: talented investigative jour- 
nalists don’t arrive The Washington 
Post without predispositions. 

spending time Woodward’s 
hometown Wheaton, Illinois, and 
studying high school year books, Havill 
able provide fascinating detail 


Steve Weinberg, contributing editor, 
long-time investigative reporter and biog- 
rapher. 
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quotations from Bob’s high school 
friends was always well-intended, 
but remote,” says Craig Simpson, who 
ran Bob’s losing campaign for student 
council president. “In many ways, 
was like Havill’s research into 
Bernstein’s youth Washington, D.C., 
equally revealing. “If Bob’s youth 
was dark episode the sitcom Happy 
Days,” Havill concludes, “Carl’s was 
the ultimate Philip Roth novel.” 

Havill’s account, discovered 
youthful behavior suggesting tendencies 
both Woodward and Bernstein fic- 
tionalize the real world. One especially 
convincing example involves Bernstein, 
who, Havill says, concocted false 
Greensboro, North Carolina, partici- 
pate civil rights demonstration. 

Havill starts tying his pieces 
evidence together, sometimes sounds 
like prosecutor during courtroom 
opening statement. Here one many 
examples, based Havill’s belief 


with some authority about the impact 


almost certainly was warmer than 
described “chilly” scenes, colder 
than described “sweaty” scenes. 
Havill’s research also shows, seemingly 
beyond refutation, that the movie Deep 
Throat was not playing Washington, 
D.C., the day Bernstein supposedly 
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watched the hard-core sex film while 
evading subpoena. 

bolster his case that Woodward 
and Bernstein are published liars, Havill 
quotes from 1976 book, The New 
Muckrakers, written Leonard 
Downie, Jr. the time wrote the 
book, Downie was investigative 
journalist colleague Woodward and 
Bernstein The Washington Post. 
(Today, the Post’s top editor, 
Downie Woodward’s boss.) Relating 
1965 newspaper story Bernstein wrote 
about the New York City power outage, 
Downie asked, many people were 
the Americana’s lobby? How many 
the hitchhiking executives were 
wearing Brooks Brothers suits? ... With 
Bernstein, you could never sure 
about the little details.” 

While Downie harder Bernstein 
than Woodward The New 
Muckrakers, Havill focuses 
Woodward’s alleged sins. His research 
prodigious. Trying show that dur- 
ing Woodward’s years the Navy 
was more deeply involved military 
intelligence than admits, Havill stud- 
ied the 1965-66 deck logs the ship 
which served. Trying establish 
Woodward’s penchant for fiction, 
notes that the journalist’s first ambition 
was novelist. And the idea for 
the book the President’s Men, 
reports, originated with Robert Redford, 
who was looking ahead feature 
film. 

Especially damaging Havill’s evi- 
dence that the alleged source Deep 
Throat could not have had the view 
Woodward’s apartment described 
the Men. After recounting 
Woodward’s published version how 
supposedly communicated clandes- 
tinely with Deep Throat, Havill writes: 
“This author has been every floor 
1718 Street, N.W. Bob’s former 
apartment building and has been 
inside Bob’s sixth-flcor apartment and 
has stood the courtyard several times. 
found the following discrepancies 
between Bob’s account The 
Men and what was physical- 
possible.” Those discrepancies, which 
would take too much space set out 
here, raise compelling questions about 
Woodward and Bernstein’s veracity. 

Havill effectively uses similar on-the- 
scene reporting attacking Wood- 


ward’s account his hospital encounter 
with dying CIA director William Casey. 
Previous journalists have questioned the 
truthfulness the hospital scene 
Veil; Woodward used his stature 
brush them off. 

Perhaps Woodward will succeed 
brushing off Havill, too, but has 
more explaining than ever after 
Havill’s demonstration more detailed 
than any other known how 
difficult would have been for 
Woodward gain access Casey 
his hospital room. 

Because Havill’s persistence and 
the previous reporting other 
Woodstein debunkers especially Len 
Colodny and Robert Gettlin Silent 
Coup and Jim Hougan Secret Agenda 
(see CJR, November/December, 1991) 
I’m prepared judge Woodward 
and Bernstein guilty some counts 
until proven innocent. They have played 
the anonymous sourcing game too long, 
with consequences for history too seri- 
ous tolerate. 

Speaking his own, usually 
unsourced, revelations, Woodward has 
said that readers take his word because 
they can distinguish “between chicken 
salad and chicken shit.” now that 
Havill has served chicken salad, and 
pretty well-sourced that, what 
Woodward’s response? 


ROBERT MANNING 


1967 Willie Morris, then thirty-two, 
wrote charming book about his jour- 
ney from Yazoo City, Mississippi, 
way Texas, into passionate ménage 


Robert Manning, who for fourteen years 
was editor-in-chief The Atlantic 
Monthly, now free-lance writer and 
editorial consultant Boston. the 
author most recently The Swamp Root 
Chronicle: Adventures the Word Trade. 


trois, simultaneous love affair with 
the Big City and Harper’s, the maga- 
zine which was about become 
editor-in-chief. was called North 
Toward Home. Now has written 
sequel, story both exuberant and rue- 
ful the transports that love affair 
and its sad conclusion five years later. 
The new book called New York Days 


NEW YORK DAYS 


but could fittingly called South 
Toward Home. it, magazine 
plays the role beloved wife and 
Manhattan, with her vampish array 
salons and saloons, celebrities and 
eccentrics, the irresistible mistress. 
Much New York Days taken 
with Morris’s enjoyment the New 
York scene. writes rhapsodically, 
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Willie Morris 1983 


more the lush style his beloved fel- 
low southerner Thomas Wolfe than that 
his more cosmopolitan friend Tom 
Wolfe, about celebrity-studded parties, 
roistering interludes with major writers 
and artists, well gossip-column 
habitués places like the late Empire 
Chinese restaurant Murray Hill, 
high-society penthouses Elaine’s, 
the joint imagined some its 
patrons the Upper East Side ver- 
sion London’s Mermaid Tavern with 
even worse food but without, alas, any 
Ben Jonson. Famous names jump off 
the pages like corn from popper. 

But the assignment here review 
the other part the story, the romance 
between editor and magazine, 
necessary invoke practice long 
observed the British House 
Commons deal with possible conflicts 
interest. There MP, once has 
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Trend 
Spotters: 


“U.S. manufacturers are more productive than 
most their competitors. Labor costs are lower and 
growing more slowly, too. The National Association 
Purchasing Management’s index export orders 
rebounded the past two months after temporary 
decline...” 

Vivian Brownstein, Fortune, 7/12/93 


“America rediscovering the importance 
manufacturing. The Clinton administration wants 
fund help-centers for manufacturers. Universities are 
starting pay closer attention industrial issues. 
Corporations are tuning the factory floor...” 

Laurent Belsie, Christian Science Monitor, 6/15/93 


“Second-quarter productivity gains the manu- 
facturing sector were significant. the durable 
goods sector, productivity increased 7.1% rate, 
while rose 2.1% pace the nondurable goods 
sector...” 

Eliot Morgan, Wall Street Journal, 8/11/93 


Manufacturing 
helps America 


The Manufacturing Institute 

Affiliate the National Association Manufacturers 

1331 Pennsylvania Avenue, Suite 1500, North Tow: 
Washington, 20004-1703 

More information Call Ray Dixon at: 

202/637-3193 Fax: 202/637-3182 
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BOOKS 


lith ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
Experts, Authorities Spokespersons, 
1-800-955-0311. 


MUST READING Newsletter 
media coverage global healthcare 
industry and reform. Profiles top jour- 
nalists and news organizations. 
Contact: TJFR Health News Reporter, 
545 Maple Avenue, Ridgewood 07450. 
Phone: 201-444-6061; fax: 201-444-5919. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORTERS AND 
EDITORS (IRE) and the Missouri 
School Journalism The leading 
educational association journalists, 
based the nation's first journalism 
school, seeking management team 
lead IRE into the 21st Century. The 
fastest-growing organization journal- 
ism, IRE offers host services the 
profession and expanding efforts 
train journalists who are using comput- 
ers gather and analyze information. 
you have proven yourself jour- 
nalist and manager, want hear 
from you. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. We're seek- 
ing energetic chief executive who 
will relish helping other journalists 
worldwide; oversee half-million dollar 
budget; manage crackerjack staff 
eight; raise funds; guide development 
educational programs and publications; 
plan conferences; and spread the word 
about the services IRE. The execu- 
tive director reports elected volun- 
teer board journalists. seasoned 
journalist preferred but not required. 
The ideal candidate will have demon- 
strated administrative effectiveness; 
degree equivalent combina- 
tion and experience; and well-devel- 
oped skills organization and commu- 
nication. you know about using com- 
puters get stories, you will have 
edge. This faculty position the 
Missouri School Journalism includes 
teaching, and enjoys generous benefits. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR, institute for 
computer-assisted reporting, based 
the Missouri School Journalism. 
This hands-on manager will have the 
unique opportunity design and 
implement programs train journal- 
ists, educators and students comput- 
er-assisted reporting. These programs 
will include training newsrooms; 
electronic bulletin board for journalists 
and journalism organizations around 


the world share information; 
newsletter and other publications; 
library government databases; assis- 
tance management and technical 
issues; and training materials. This 
faculty position the Missouri School 
Journalism. The ideal candidate will 
have strong background computer- 
assisted reporting; demonstrated 
administrative effectiveness journal- 
ism academia; entrepreneurial 
spirit; master's degree equiva- 
lent combination education and 
experience; and excellent communica- 
tion skills. 


IRE nonprofit educational associa- 
tion, founded 1975, with 4,500 mem- 
bers worldwide. The University 
Midwest's largest educational institu- 
tions. Columbia city 70,000 
halfway between St. Louis and Kansas 
City, chosen Money Magazine 
one America's most-livable cities. 

affirmative action/equal opportunity 
employers, IRE and the Missouri 
School Journalism encourage 
minorities, women and persons with 
disabilities apply. 

Candidates should send cover letter, 
résumé and three reference letters 
Steve Weinberg, IRE/Journalism 
Search Committee, 100 Neff Hall, 
University Missouri, Columbia, 
65211. review applications will 
begin Oct.1. 


DEAN SEARCH REOPENED 
The School Journalism The 
University Montana. The University 
Montana School Journalism one 
the oldest undergraduate journalism 
schools the nation. accredited 
ACEJMC and offers B.A. degrees 
journalism and radio-television and 
M.A. journalism. The University 
comprehensive liberal arts 
institution with seven professional 
schools, 10,500 students and 400 facul- 
ty. The University one six units 
the Montana University System and the 
center liberal arts education 
Montana. the only university the 
state with School Journalism. The 
dean the academic, administrative 
and professional leader the school. 
Duties include general administration, 
teaching, advising, outside fundraising, 
directing the academic program and 
serving the school's advocate and 
off campus. Minimum qualifications 
include: Substantial 
experience, preferably academic 


institution; Significant professional 
experience print broadcast news; 
College-level teaching experience; 
and advanced degree and aca- 
demic and professional accomplish- 
ments, including research and creative 
activities, commensurate with appoint- 
ment the rank professor. The posi- 
tion tenurable. The salary competi- 
tive. Evaluation applications will 
begin Sept. and will continue 
until the position filled. Nominations 
are encouraged. Applications should 
include statement interest, profes- 
sional résumé transcripts. 
Applications and nominations should 
sent to: Search Committee, School 
Journalism, The University Montana, 
Missoula, 59812. The University 
Montana equal opportunity/affir- 
mative action employer. 


THE COMMITTEE PROTECT 
JOURNALISTS (CPJ), nonpartisan 
organization that defends press freedom 
around the world, seeking full-time 
research associate for Europe and the 
former Soviet Union. The research 
associate will responsible for all 
casework the region. Duties include 
documenting violations press free- 
dom, writing letters protest, organiz- 
ing campaigns publicize these cases, 
maintaining and expanding network 
regional sources, and overseeing 
work CPJ's Moscow office. 
Overseas travel necessary. Applicants 
should possess solid knowledge the 
political and social affairs the region 
and fluent Russian. Previous jour- 
nalistic work the former Soviet 
Union and knowledge another lan- 
guage are highly desirable. Candidates 
with professional academic experi- 
ence the field will given first con- 
sideration. Salary and benefits are com- 
mensurate with experience. Excellent 
health benefits and three weeks' vaca- 
tion the first year. Starting date fall 
1993. Please send résumé, cover letter 
and writing sample William Orme, 
Associate Director, Committee 
Protect Journalists, 330 Seventh 
Avenue, 12th Floor, New York, 
10001. For more information call 
(212) 465-1004. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
CAIRO invites applications for possi- 
ble opening for Assistant, Associate, 
Full Professor specializing print 
and journalism teach, English, 
undergraduate courses such mass 
media writing and editing, reporting, 
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and feature and magazine writing, and 
possibly serve advisor the stu- 
dent newspaper. Teaching experience 
and substantial experience print jour- 
nalism required. Ph.D. preferred; 
Master's degree required minimum. 
Two-year appointment (renewable) 
begins September 1994. Rank, salary 
according qualifications and experi- 
ence. For expatriates, housing, 
roundtrip air travel, plus schooling for 
two children included. Write with cur- 
riculum vitae to: Dr. Andrew Kerek, 
Provost, The American University 
Cairo, 866 United Nations Plaza, Suite 
517, New York, 10017, preferably 
before November 15, 1993. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM. Journalists: application 
deadline for 1994 program December 
1993. Fellowships available for 
telecommunications specialists, also. For 
information, write call: American 
Political Science Association, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW, Washington, 
20036, (202) 483-2512. 


WHITE HOUSE FELLOWS serve for 
one year working full-time, paid 
assistants Cabinet Secretaries 
other top-level Executive Branch offi- 
cials. Fellows with interest 
Journalism would have the chance 
work with figures such David 
Gergen, Mack McLarty, and Dee Dee 
Meyers. Along with their individual 
work assignments, White House 
education program, which centers 
around series off-the-record meet- 
ings with top-level government and pri- 
vate sector leaders. Applicants are 
judged the basis their profession- 
al, academic and other accomplish- 
ments, and upon their demonstrated 
interest public service. The program 
and selection process are non-partisan. 
House Fellowship brochure and appli- 
cation, cail (202) 395-4522 write to: 
President's Commission White 
House Fellowships, 712 Jackson 
NW, Washington, 20503. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED: Ideas for compelling inves- 
tigative stories timely social, health 
and consumer issues importance 
women. Also: Crusading moms who've 
uncovered injustice and made differ- 


ence. Call: Harriet Lyons, McCall's 
(212) 463-1454. 
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announced that has involvement 
matter before the House, may ethi- 
cally pursue that interest. was editor- 
in-chief The Atlantic Monthly for 
fourteen-year period that included and 
extended beyond Morris’s 1967-71 
reign Harper’s. were friendly but 
highly competitive rivals. Each 
was chosen bring new life vener- 
able journal grown tired, and whose 
audience was dwindling. Each felt 
was putting out publication singular 
not unsurpassed importance with 
budget that amounted little more than 
smile and shoeshine. And each 
our tenures editor ended traumatic, 
nasty collisions with nasty owners. 

Competitive the two magazines 
and their editors were, and though 
protected our editorial plans from each 
other surely Macy’s and Gimbel’s 
once did, shared ownership 
sales organization that sold advertising 
for both. its nature this arrangement 
allowed know surmise great 
deal about the other’s financial condi- 
tion and differing modes manage- 
Morris’s description the problems 
that plagued him and how 
approached them. They were 
familiar. 

The magazine inherited from its 
longtime editor Jack Fischer had cir- 
culation about 280,000, was subject- 
ing its owners deficit about 
$150,000, was paying little $300 
$600 per article without expenses. 
“My overwhelming priority,” writes, 
improve the pay for writ- 
ing.” With yearly editorial budget 
less than $250,000 (somewhat higher 
than mine), Morris badgered agents and 
publishing house editors and cajoled 
writers into accepting assignments for 
less than they deserved matter 
matching the right writer with the right 
subject, and approaching the great 
writers when they were between books 
and willing take magazine assign- 
ments that truly fascinated them.” 

This diligence brought into 
some fine writers who had not 
appeared there before, and inspired 
such attention-generating feats 
Norman Mailer’s celebrations the 
raucous sixties and himself, not neces- 
sarily that order, with his magazine- 
length articles about the 


war march the Pentagon and the rise 
the feminist movement. Eventually 
Morris put team several writers 
modest retainer, among them David 
Halberstam and Larry King, one 
those Texans whom Willie describes 
America’s closest thing Aussies. 
sent them out into the country with 
credit card accounts write about what 
interested them. Many their pieces 
gained much attention, particularly 
journalistic circles, and some even 
induced spasms envy the offices 
The Boston. 

Yet this radical departure from past 
practice induced new problems. For one 
thing, was expensive, least 
Harper’s (and Atlantic) standards. With 
only twelve cracks year his audi- 
ence, Morris (though may not agree 
with this) effect deeded dispropor- 
tionate part the magazine’s pages 
the same voices issue after issue, and 
the heavy drain his limited money 
for articles obliged him use their 
material whether they were off 
their feed. 

For time, Madison Avenue pro- 
nounced Harper’s “hot” maga- 
zine, but Madison Avenue’s 
wont when confronted with journalism 
that makes people think not hot 
enough deserve hefty increases 
advertising. Nor did the people out 
there west the Hudson respond with 
flow subscription checks. Worst 
all, the man who came own Harper’s 
when was purchased from Harper 
Row the Cowles family media 
empire let known that didn’t 
like some the stuff Willie Morris 
was printing. fact, when pressed, 
John Cowles, Jr., blurted out that 
didn’t like anything Willie Morris was 
printing. “Who are you editing this 
magazine for? bunch hippies?” 
one Cowles’s associates asked. 
Confronted with this cruel contempt for 
the efforts which was devoting 
prime years his life, efforts that had 
cost him among other things the disso- 
lution his marriage, Willie Morris 
could nothing but resign. 

When own memoir came out 
late last year, mini-review Time 
said, “It’s hard avoid smugness 
when recounting one’s triumphs, and 
the author does not always succeed.” 
accept that fair comment and 
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believe can fairly said Morris’s 
book too. But all know the Boy 
Scout fact life: this society you 
don’t get your bugling merit badge 
without blowing your own horn. 

don’t feel inclined agree that 
Morris’s Harper’s was the absolutely 
best magazine public affairs, litera- 
ture, and ideas being published during 
the sixties and seventies, and could 
easily disprove his assertion that 
Harper’s “was the first major estab- 
lished institution America take 
adamant stand against the Vietnam 
quagmire.” For least two years before 
became editor, stream articles 
the rival Atlantic was warning 
Americans that the Vietnam involve- 
ment was tearing their country apart. 
unkind, think, Jack Fischer, who 
his several years Morris’s prede- 
cessor, produced magazine that was 
distinguished for its reportage and pro- 
bity. But nobody know, and certainly 
not cares quarrel with that bright, 
friendly, admirable, “complicated old 
southern boy” “Mississippi bull- 
head,” Willie Morris describes him- 
self, nor deny him any the praise due 
him for the achievements records 
New York Days, all with good humor, 
engaging candor, and appropriate pride. 

Morris has the last chuckle when, 
these twenty years later, relates the 
fate John Cowles, Jr.: was deposed 
head what left the Cowles 
empire and when last seen was travel- 
ling with his wife theatrical troupe 
that engages nude dancing. Morris’s 
magazine foundered, even ceased publi- 
cation briefly few years later, and then 
was resuscitated the MacArthur 
Foundation reminder how the 
refusal the advertising community 
and the public-at-large support valu- 
able journals like Harper’s, The 
Atlantic, The New Republic, The Nation, 
and National Review leaves them depen- 
dent the tax-deductible largesse and 
the whims rich benefactors. 

Willie Morris longer needs 
worry about that. Now enjoys the 
happiness new marriage and lives 
and writes back home Mississippi, 
where, says, perceive country 
more clearly than ever did from New 
York.” The big city lives for him now 
only “in memory and mirage ... still 
part dreams.” 


SHORT TAKES 


THE MEDDLING MEDIA 


Precision was guideline. wanted 
know from Jerusalem what would 
happen the prisoners held Israel 
[if all the passengers were released 
from the hijacked TWA airliner]. did 
not want cross the line connect- 
ing the prisoners’ release Israel 
the hostages’ release Beirut. 
Accordingly, Benjamin Netanyahu, 
Israel’s ambassador the United 
Nations, was asked put carefully 
phrased question Prime Minister 
Simon Peres: “What can expect 
Israel about all the Ansar prison- 
ers the assumption that there are 
TWA 847 hostages being held?” 
was, stressed the Israelis, not 
request, not suggestion, and not 
change our policy. were seeking 
clarification their intentions.. 

The media were now that the 
United States had made “request” 
Israel release the detainees; was now 
Israel, they intimated. This was 
terrible development: the Israelis were 
understandably confused and irritated. 

The tension was immense, and the 
television coverage saturated the public. 
Friday, June 21, hordes 
Hezbollah supporters stormed onto the 
runway Beirut International Airport 
screaming, “Death America! Death 
Israel!” Television captured all live 


was happening. The New York Times 


Gwertzman: “The Reagan administra- 
tion has told several friendly govern- 
ments that the forty American 
hostages are freed unconditionally 
the hijackers Beirut, Israel will fol- 
low with the release the 766 [Amsar] 
detainees, administration officials said 
today.” That was not correct. The 
hijackers themselves, their demand, 
had held Israel’s stated plan 
release the detainees. was important 
keep that clear. The Israelis would 
believe had deliberately leaked this 
news The New York Times send 
signal to, pressure, them. 

called Natanyahu clear any 
misunderstanding that might have been 
caused the erroneous news reports. 
still wanted answer our care- 
fully phrased question; were not try- 
ing influence what that answer would 
be. Press coverage the hostage hold- 
ing continued saturation level. And 
this undifferentiated entity, the press, 
the one hand urged “make deal” 
and then criticized the assumption 
that were making one. Undoubtedly, 
the press, while doing its job, was com- 
plicating our task getting the captives 
released, worked knock down 
false stories. Our best hope was con- 
tinue work through our channel, 
which the press had access. 


FROM TURMOIL AND TRIUMPH: 
STATE, GEORGE SHULTZ. 
CHARLES SONS. 

1,184 PP. $30. 
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LEADING THE POLLS LEFT THE POST 


After the televised vice-presidential debate, Peter Jennings had Jeff Greenfield Inside The Washington Post just 
deliver brief analysis. “One the best public performances Quayle has had. about invisible, unless act out, 


Gore seemed very programmed.” Some around ABC’s World News squirmed. which case treated like intimi- 
They thought Quayle was disgrace man out control. That was the prob- dating, overbearing, frightening-type 
lem: politics was the eye the beholder. But Greenfield had the microphone, black. Then, people notice me. some 
and the age opinion journalism, the era shows like The McLaughlin ways, the corporate culture like ele- 


Group, these guys were 
the business offer- 
ing their opinions. 

NBC, Tim Russert 
was delivering the oppo- 
site verdict. “The consen- 
sus here the pressroom 
Gore had much 
better night than Dan 

Then something weird 
happened. NBC’s poll 
the next day bore out 
Russert. ABC’s bore out 
Greenfield. 


mentary school: the bad kids are the 
ones who get the most attention. real- 
ize this when, after three months 
generally agreeable behavior, have 
only one 750-word story published, 
silly item for the grab-bag section 
woman who runs shop selling magical 
teas and herbs. This not amazing 
the hectic world the newspaper 
culture, where leads are followed, 
sources interviewed, stories written, and 
then BAM! made irrelevant more 
important breaking story. But new 
that culture; magazine writer 
who, free-lancer, seldom had 

NBC’s poll was taken story rejected. Here the Post I’m bat- 
random voters that ting near zero. 
night. But ABC’s reinter- seems enough that here, 
viewed people who had agreed advance surveyed after the debate ABC. black and female. one but feels 
That raises the strong likelihood Greenfield’s gut reaction influenced not necessary that actually anything. 
defined the poll. The issue largely academic. The vice-presidential debate, all long can say that “working 
measures, had consequence the election. on” something, everyone cool. 

But raises red flag for the future. the era instant polls, which use the Everyone but me, that is. 
methodology reinterviewing the same panel people, there new danger 

the networks’ instant analyses becoming self-fulfilling prophecies. AUTHENTIC NEGRO 


FROM STRANGE BEDFELLOWS: HOW TELEVISION AND THE EXPERIENCE 
DENTIAL CANDIDATES CHANGED AMERICAN POLITICS, 1992 JILL NELSON. 
TOM ROSENSTIEL. HYPERION. 353 PP. $24.95 THE NOBLE PRESS. 243 PP. $21.95 


STREVE FENN/ABC 


THE BIG SLUMP 


The beat guys barely worried about com- 
peting for stories anymore; the 
Mets simply didn’t generate any 
news. That made easier for the 
reporters friends, not hav- 
ing worry the guy you 
were sharing beer with 
playing three-on-three hoops 
with had exclusive ready 

the next day’s paper. Five 
years earlier, the Mets’ 
prime, covering the club was 
intense and competitive any 
beat professional sports. Even 
two years before, the Mets’ crash 
became real, the competitiveness still BOB KLAPISCH AND JOHN 


bordered maniacal. After all, the dis- HARPER. RANDOM HOUSE. 
graced Mets were just entertaining 208 PP. $21 


the prosperous Mets, outraging and fasci- 
nating the city the same time. 
result, relationships the beat were ever 
fragile, always vulnerable the stress 
competing for stories.... 
But 1992 the Mets had accom- 
plished the near-impossible: they 
had dulled the press corps’ cut- 
throat instincts. Thanks numb- 
ingly bad baseball, the New York 
press corps had been bonded 
indifference. 


FROM THE WORST TEAM 
MONEY COULD BUY: 

THE COLLAPSE THE 
NEW YORK METS, 
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short answer? Health care costs drive premium 


But the issue much more complex and involves both the 
cost medical services and the frequency use subscribers. 
Premiums up... 


when hospital rates 

when physician fees rise 

when more patients use medical 
services use them more often 

when there proliferation expensive 
high tech medical equipment 

when physicians practice defensive medicine 
for fear malpractice suits 

when the price rises for any health care service 


Those are the problems, what about the solutions? 


have some ideas that are based proven methods, not 
theoretical models. all clearly presented our free 
booklet "Building the Pyramid for 

Long-Lasting Health Care Reform." 


Write for your free copy now. 


NYS Conference Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield Plans Cost 
121 State Street, Albany, 12207 


Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 


Plans of New York State 


Clinton Appeals 
Party Rebels 
Economic Plan 


Because transmission error, inter- 
view the Egos Ids column May with 
Mary Matalin, the former deputy manager 
the campaign who co-host new 
talk show CNBC, quoted her incorrectly 
the talk show host Rush Limbaugh. She said 


Club target pro 


Trees Talk 


‘Kamikazi’ Speller 


Health task force 


The American 
took over 500 


CIVILIZATION 


LAST SERIES 


Crown Prince Naruhito and Masako the garden the palace 
Tokyo. After the wedding the royal pair will perform ancient fertility rite. 


Neo-Nazi 


Jesse Jackson bomb kills 
for striking Conn. health workers young man, 
mom angry 


Properly drafted will reduces anxiety after death 


will pay $25 for items published The Lower case. Please send only 
original clippings suitable for reproduction, together with name and date publication. 
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NUMBERS FoR RADIO STATION 


Mrs. Orlando’s Class, 
Grade Bancroft School, 
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When asked students dreams for helping everyone communications policy that gives 
4,000 schools design the communicate better. What all companies the freedom help 
future, they sent their America needs now national those dreams come true. 
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